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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“NEVER FORGET THAT THE WORST AND MOST DEGRADING SPECIES 
OF CORRUPTION IS THE CORRUPTION WHICH OPERATES NOT BY HOPES, 
BUT BY FEARS.”—JLord Macaulay, in his good-bye address to his 
constituents, February 4th, 1834. 


Tur week-end of January 13-15 was a period of tension in 
Holland and Belgium, owing to the heavy concentration of 
At It Again ! German troops on the Dutch frontier. Since 

the outbreak of war there has been on 
three occasions the same prolonged anxiety in the Low 
Countries lest they should be attacked. No one knows 
whether these German troop concentrations are designed to 
intimidate, or whether they are merely military exercises. 
Considered as exercises they must be valuable, if costly, and 
they do undoubtedly test public opinion in Holland and 
Belgium, and enable the German Government to ascertain 
how far the Dutch and the Belgians will go to buy off the 
invaders. On this occasion the exercise was possibly designed 
to prevent us from helping Finland, or to take the steps we 
should take to deal with the constant German violation of 
Norwegian waters. We are not in the secrets of Ministers, 
but we should not be surprised to hear that some of them 
—and some of their advisers—had had their natural timidity 
increased by the howls and threats of Germany, supple- 
mented as these always are by the soft-spoken emissaries 
from Switzerland or Holland, who are perpetually whispering 
to weak-kneed Britons of the peace we shall soon get—either 
by a rising in Germany, or by a palace revolution, provided 
we on no account attack Germany. Jews and other anti-Nazi 
exiles are most eloquent on this subject. Some of them may 
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believe what they say. Others? Well, others have different 
motives. We have to be on our guard against all those who 
tell us that we must leave the German military machine 
intact. We have to be on our guard against all counsels of 
cowardice. Mr. Chamberlain himself has shown that he has 
courage, but he knows nothing of Germany and he has some 
easily frightened colleagues and advisers. 


WE give our readers full warning that we propose to bore and 
possibly exasperate them from now onwards on the subject 

of peace. Not that we regard peace as in 
~ some ration  8ight—we see no prospect of it this year—but 

because there is every reason to believe that 
the enemy, who leave nothing to chance, have already matured 
every detail of half a dozen peace programmes to suit every 
contingency from complete victory to total defeat. We 
may be equally sure that no “ responsible” person in this 
country has so much as given a thought to this. They 
leave planning to the German agents and their helpers the 
professors and the bishops. “Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof ”’ is the motto of Mandarin major, and his minor 
follows suit. We are either fobbed off with a warning against 
dividing the bear’s skin before we have killed the bear, 
or vaguely told that ‘“‘ a new world order ”’ is to be presently 
thought of. As a result, when the peace crisis does come we 
shall be as unprepared as we were for the war, while Germany 
will be as well equipped for the one as she was for the other. 
Only by forethought, intelligence, industry and co-operation 
among the Allies can we hope to defeat Teutonic machina- 
tions. And when Germany is defeated the old German 
game will begin all over again, and Germany, with the aid 
of neutrals, will throw apples of discord between the Allies. 
Let us remember to keep the neutrals out, and above all let 
us avoid a conference. In a broadcast some weeks ago 
Mr. Chamberlain seemed to ask for neutral aid in determining 
peace terms. Such aid would be all exercised on Germany's 
and Russia’s behalf. No, our motto should be “ No more 
conferences.”” We have had them too often, and our experi- 
ence of them has been too melancholy. Bismarck resolutely 
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refused all suggestions of a conference in 1871. He himself 
decided the settlement. To-day France and England must 
insist on their terms. The Allies must make up their minds 
what they want and lay down conditions of a lasting 


peace. 


We cannot afford to cultivate illusions and we have to realise 
that there are Ministers without guts who are capable of 

accepting any “ peace” terms. They are not 
irtaragad °r trustworthy in any negotiations with Huns ; 

indeed the difficulty is to find politicians who 
are. The peace problem is as far from the parliamentarian 
beat as the war problem, because it involves a knowledge of 
history and geography. The Germans know our weakness 
and they have all our public men taped, being aware of the 
feebleness of the good and patriotic men as well as of the 
vulnerability of the unreliable men. The enemies of this 
country know just how to deal with the sickly sentimentalists 
and how to exploit their moral weaknesses. And we have to 
make a similar effort of comprehension. We do not share 
the faith of the optimists who think it is possible to per- 
manently guarantee the world against all war, but Britain 
and France could undoubtedly get security for themselves 
and their descendants until at least the end of the century 
by smashing Germany and seeing that she was kept suffi- 
ciently weak not to revive for some years. Do not let us have 
any illusions. Either we go under, and stay under, or they 
do. The pro-Germans in England, most of them venal, but 
some merely silly, are working for the destruction of all that 
Britain stands for. In one of his books on the last war 
Mr. Churchill describes how he and Mr. Lloyd George sat up 
half the night on November 11, 1918, discussing how to put 
Germany on her feet again. We see the result of such mis- 
taken efforts to-day. There must be no more of them. An 
article in this number, Looking Ahead, deals with peace 
necessities. In 1916, when The National Review published 
a peace forecast, the article was read aloud in the Reichstag. 
But in those days Germans were allowed to know what 
other countries were thinking. 
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WE went to press before Christmas, that is before the magni. 
tude of the Finnish victories was known. They had broken 

ire the Russian advance north of Lake Lagoda, 
and had driven the invaders back into bean 
on the Karelian Isthmus. Thus, in spite of the fact that 
the inhabitants of Helsinki, Viborg, and other towns, cele. 
brated Christmas in cellars and other such shelters, the 
Finnish courage stood high. The accounts of Finnish fighting, 
which came on December 29, were actually staggering. A 
“suicide squad”? of 250 soldiers on skis, armed only with 
automatic pistols, had thrust deep behind the Russian lines, 
and cut the Leningrad-Murmansk railway, thus isolating a 
Russian division. And early in January the Finns won a 
smashing victory on the Suomussalmi front, in the bottle. 
neck, oposite the Gulf of Bothnia. When the booty of this 
battle was added up it was found that a whole Russian 
division—the 44th—had been annihilated, and all its stores 
and ammunition captured. Further successes followed these, 
but huge Russia, indifferent now, as always, to the slaughter 
of her children, has put more and more weight against Fin- 
land. Can the Finns last? They are fighting owr battle. 
They broadcast an appeal to the civilized world. “We 
cannot,” they said in effect if not in words, “do this job 
singlehanded.” The French Premier at once answered that 
help would be sent. On January 9 the British Premier assured 
Finland that we were all fighting the same war. General 
Duval asked what is the use of the Maginot Line if it does not 
enable mobile forces to be diverted to other war areas such as 
Finland? But so far no good. These gestures have not 
(January 17) been followed by any serious effort. The 
Finns want recruits, and they are getting a fair number of 
these from Sweden and Norway. They also want arms and 
ammunition. We have sent planes. They want many more. 
They do not want the newest types. Our old planes are 
good enough for the Russian air force. But the essence of 
this business is time. 


GRAPHIC accounts of the Finns’ defence of their country 
have been given by the B.B.C., who very enterprisingly 
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sent a ‘Special Observer” (Mr. Edwan 
+ wn of Ward) to tell us what he sees in the Finnish 

war. It is to be hoped that his vigorous word 
pictures will bring enlightenment to the wearisome highbrovws 
who still appear to dominate Broadcasting House. The best 
accounts of the actual fighting have been in The Times, 
whose Special Correspondent has ventured everywhere with 
the Finnish troops. On January 11 he sent a really astound. 
ing despatch describing the end of the battle which annihilated 
the 44th Red Division :— 


** About four miles from Suomussalmi, at a bend in 
the road, I came upon a sight I never wish to see again; 
it was the main battle-scene. A wrecked Russian tank 
had held up a mechanised battalion, and, as the long 
column had telescoped behind the tank, the Finns had 
advanced from the flanks, and poured deadly fire into 
the Russians. The result of this was visible over a 
four-mile stretch of road in one vast junk-heap. Hard} 
an inch of the track was left uncovered ; the slaughter 
was ten times worse than at Kemijarvi. 

*“* As we squeezed along between tanks, stepping over 
the Russian dead and their frozen horses, hand grenades 
exploded somewhere on our right. The staff colonel 
whom I was accompanying said : ‘ That’s that wandering 
band in the woods.’ Beyond a further mass of bodies, 
entangled with guns, tanks and cars, overturned and 
scattered, we found some blood-bespattered machine-guns 
and then a large tank, which the colonel described as a 
30-tonner. He could not explain why such a tank 
was put in the middle of the column. It had been 
brought to a standstill with captured Russian anti-tank 
guns and equipment, all of which was in excellent 
condition. In making their attack, the Finns had had 
the advantage of their use of sidetracks. 

“Beyond the 30-tonner we encountered rifle fire, 
and almost at the same moment 10 or 15 Red prisoners, 
flanked by two files of Finns, passed us on their way to 
the rear. They had seen the whole length of their 
destroyed column, stretching for four miles, and the 
ordeal showed plainly in their faces... . Our tramp 
alongside this dead division occupied an hour and a 


* Quoted by the courtesy of the editor of The Times. 
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Tue battle had been won by brains. The Russian patrols 
had been shot down and the Finns had surrounded them. 
“The Russians had not had a chance and 


knew The commanding officer had sent 
for help and had not received it. The 44th 
Division was destroyed, and a huge booty of arms and 


ammunition was seized. The Times Correspondent saw the 
Finns at work “dismantling a brace of six-barrelled anti- 
aircraft machine-guns.”’ The Russians fought bravely—they 
had held to the end: the men lay dead beside their guns. 
One of the prisoners said: ‘“‘ Perhaps we should have done 
better if we had known how to fight in this country.” All 
over the world there was a cry of admiration for Finland 
when the facts of this battle became known. In England 
the utmost enthusiasm is felt for the heroic people who so far 
have withstood the terrible weight of Russia. We print 
in this number an article, “‘ Finland the Giant-killer.”” The 
title is a good one. Finland has slain a giant, as David did, 
but supposing that, after David’s triumph over Goliath, 
twenty other huge monsters had advanced upon the hero, 
one at a time, how long could he have kept it up? That is 
the position of Finland. General Mannerheim and his heroic 
men have killed one Russian giant, and have for ever laid the 
modern Bolshevik bogey, but the race of giants continues to 
advance on Finland. They can be dealt with, but not by 
Finland alone. Her troops need—sometimes—to rest. The 
other Scandinavian countries are afraid. It is up to us and 
to the French to succour the Finns. There is one thing 
which private people can do. They can send money, rugs 
and clothing to The Finnish Troops’ Comforts Fund, 16, 
Laurence Pountney Lane, London, E.C.4. What they send 
will go to help the heroic people who are in the front line of 
our common battle. 


WHEN some years ago Belgium cut herself adrift from the 
Allies, who had fought with and for her, and declared herself 

P a permanent neutral, it was easy to see what 
A would happen to her. Belgian neutrality did 
not suit the French or us, but we respect the 
arrangements made by others. It did suit the Germans, 
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who only regard the sovereignty of their neighbours so long 
as it suits them, and whose policy shifts from week to week 
according to shifting needs. A penetrating analysis of this 
grave question appeared recently in the Métropdle of Belgiun 
by Augur, their London Correspondent. Speaking of the 
present German threat to the Low Countries, he said that the 
first lesson to emerge from this is that neither Belgium 
Holland can be adequately defended separately. They stand 
together or they fall separately : 


“The second lesson is that the neutrality of a State 
is an idle word and nothing more. . . . It is not enough 
for a State to declare its neutrality. Her neighbours 
must recognise this state of affairs. This recognition is 
granted if the neutral State is powerfully armed, or if 
her neutrality suits her neighbours. Belgium and Holland 
have proclaimed their absolute neutrality in the European 
conflict. They now find that their proclamation, in 
itself, represents nothing at all, for in spite of it, o 
rather because of it, both countries have to be on a war 
footing. But these military precautions are not enough, 
for here is Germany, with her massed armies, ready to 
jump over the frontier in order to force her neighbours 
to interpret neutrality in German fashion. The mora 
of this story is that formulas do not possess the magic 
force attributed to them by politicians.” 


That is very well said. - 


Havine sketched his subject in outline, Augur fills in his 
shade. He asks us to look not only at Belgium and Holland, 
but also at Scandinavia, and above all Finland, 
where a “ neutral ”’ doctrine also obtained until 
it was blown away by Russian guns. In Finland, as else- 
where, the situation was misunderstood. The Finns thought 
they had the power of remaining neutral. They did not 
realise that— 
** Neutrality is a luxury which little countries can 
only enjoy if big countries will permit them to do s0. 
In the absence of this permission this famous neutrality 
is simply a bait, for it gives the aggressor an advantage, 
seeing that it prevents proper defensive measures being 
taken. Germany may mass her troops on the Belgian 
and Dutch frontiers—that is legitimate, but should 
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Belgium and Holland be imprudent enough to consult 
London and Paris about her defences, what shrieks 
would go up from Berlin.” 
We can see what neutrality is costing Finland. Had she 
moved when Russia threatened Estonia, perhaps Estonia 
might have resisted, and Finland would not be bombarded 
from Estonian bases. But the Estonians were hypnotised 
by their neutrality. Finland is— 
“now at war. The interest of Sweden is to come 
to their help, immediately and with all her might. 
Once again we are up against the hypnosis of the 
neutrality formula.” 
Doctor Sandler, who resigned from the Swedish Government 
because of the danger of neutrality, has recently said the 
same thing. We hope he will convince his fellow country- 
men of their danger before it is too late. The Swedes and 
Norwegians cannot think that the mere formula will keep the 
Russians from invading them? We in England are to blame. 
The little countries all over the world have followed our lead. 
For the last twenty years our policy has been poisonous. 
It has poisoned the world. Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice. We commend this as a motto to the League of 
Nations Union ! 


WHILE a million Germans were being massed ostentatiously 
against Holland, while a German staff officer landed in 

Belgium “owing to engine trouble ’—and 
ee! called so much attention to burning his papers, 
which were to be “secret plans” that the Belgians read 
them—the Germans were also active on the Rumanian 
border. On January 19 The Times printed a telegram from 
Belgrade which stated that German troops were believed to 
have entered Russian Poland. It was thought that the 
agreement between Germany and Russia covered certain 
German activities in the Lwow District : 

‘“‘ The report has been current for five or six days, both 
here and in Bucharest and Budapest, that Russia and 
Germany have reached an agreement whereby the 
Russian Government are to cede the oil-bearing district 
south-east of Lwow, which reaches practically to the 
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Rumanian frontier, in return for German aid in the 
Finnish struggle, either in the form of expert advice g 
of more effective measures to prevent material reachin 
the Finns. . . . It is considered highly probable that 
Russia may have at least leased to Germany the ij 
wells of Stanislawow and Kolomiya—the latter tow 
being scarcely 25 miles from the Rumanian border, 

“The circumstance, however, that these wells wer 
badly damaged by the retreating Poles, thus rendering 
it difficult to restart production on any scale, and the 
report that Russia is reducing, if not withdrawing, her 
troops on the Carpathian front, would seem to make 
the deal more significant. Vreme reports to-day from 
the Polish-Hungarian frontier that a definite agreement 
to cede the whole oil-bearing district has been concluded 
after two weeks’ negotiations, and suggests that the 
emmaey may establish themselves on the Rumanian 
order.” 


This is a very likely project, and we hope it will convince the 
Foreign Office that their plan of a ‘“‘ Peace Block”? in the 
Balkans is perfectly futile. Rumania is disturbed by this 
German advance. She may well be. 


Ir Rumania is attacked by Russia and Germany she will 
defend herself and appeal to England, France and Turkey to 
- help her. A glance at the map shows the 
ecg importance of Bulgaria, through which 
country alone Rumania could be effectively 

succoured. Now Bulgaria has declared that she is neutral 
and that she will defend her neutrality and allow no passage 
of troops. We shall respect this declaration, as we have 
respected other such declarations, however hampering to 
our campaign, but who supposes that Germany and Russia 
will regard such a matter when Bulgarian neutrality ceases 
to be of use to Russo-German plans? By now we should 
have lost any illusions on such questions. Whether Bulgaria 
allows invasion, or resists it, the Allies cannot see without 
grave concern her use as a base by their enemies. They 
would have to oppose the occupation of Bulgaria, for her 
possession by the enemy would make Rumania’s position 
untenable and would destroy all possibility of rescuing her. 
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Here is another example of the futility of neutrality in a small 
State. Bulgaria is between the devil and the deep blue sea. 
If she resists invasion she has a hard fight against a savage 
horde. If she tolerates the occupation of her country she 
becomes their accomplice and is liable to be attacked by the 
Allies, who would have in the interests of Rumania to clear 
her harbours of Russians and her soil of Germans. 


0x December 26 a severe earthquake shook the Turkish 
province of Anatolia. This was followed by others in rapid 
: succession until the whole region was rendered 

a desolate. Official figures of the loss and 
damage were given at Ankara on January II, 

and according to these over 23,000 people were killed, and 
upwards of 8,000 injured—badly injured, for small injuries 
are not counted. Some 29,000 houses have been destroyed. 
The suddenness of this appalling calamity, which occurred 
at night, accounts for the loss of life. The report says that 
thousands of people were killed in bed, or were trapped and 
burned alive before they could leave their houses. Those 
who could get out, in one of the coldest climates in the world, 
were in some cases frozen to death. The earthquakes were 
preceded by a heavy fall of snow and were followed by a 
blizzard and a temperature of 25 degrees below zero. The 
icy winds lasted for several days, and it was some time before 
the shattered railways could bring help to the devastated 
area. Some places were, in fact, isolated for a fortnight, and 
could only be helped by the dropping from parachutes of 
food and medicine. The Turkish people have shown their 
fine qualities of fortitude and gallantry, and the Turkish 
Government is doing its best to cope with the disaster; other 
countries are sending money and stores. The British Govern- 
ment has given £25,000 and stores and medical comforts 
worth £20,000 more. The Australians and the French have 
also given generously, and Egypt and other States have been 
liberal. An Anglo-Turkish Relief Committee has been 
formed and is appealing for funds and clothing ; this appeal 
was supported by a most moving broadcast by Lord Lloyd 
on January 14. Even amidst all of our own preoccupations, 
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all our own heavy burdens, this appeal for help to our ally 
Turkey is one we cannot disregard. Lord Lloyd quoted , 
letter which had been received in answer to the press appeal; 
it said :— 

“T am a working woman. I have two coats, one of 
which I wore this morning. I feel I cannot keep two 
after this appeal. I am sending one. (Signed) An Old 
Lady of Eighty-One, Bexhill.” 

The address both for letters and cheques is The Anglo. 
Turkish Relief, St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, S.E.1. 


WE get very little accurate news from the Far East. Fo 
years the Press took its views from the pundits of Chatham 
The Far East House, who got theirs from the Soong dynasty, 

so that our newspapers now appear to have no 
mind or views on any Chinese subject barring a strong pr. 
judice against Japan. Prejudice, however, is not news, and 
this our papers have largely ceased to supply. The Japanese 
are now in control of all the main waterways in Southem 
China, reducing the Government of Chaing-Kei-Shek to such 
railways and roads as they can maintain under Japanes 
bombardment. The Japanese blockade of the coastal cities 
has given great importance to the Chinese railways, for on 
these and on lorries the people and goods of China move, and 
as the Chinese are indifferent mechanics this means great 
wastage. China carries on apparently from habit. She is 
used to civil war, it is endemic in China, and she goes on 
somehow—anyhow, as she will do whatever happens. For the 
moment she can buy little ammunition, even from the U.S.A. 
General Chaing-Kei-Shek has told his followers that his 
stores are ample and if the war goes on he will need them. If 
the war goes on! The Japanese are now negotiating for peace 
with Wang-Ching-Wei and his Northern Chinese who have 
broken away from General Chaing-Kei-Shek. Wang is 
negotiating with Japan on the basis of Northern China's 
independence, and at one time the negotiations seemed likely 
to come to something, but much depends upon two things. 
Can Wang-Chaing-Wei offer inducements to Chaing-Kei-Shek 
to acquiesce in the arrangement? Will the new Japanese 
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Cabinet continue on the policy of conciliation, or will they 
revert to smash and bang? The Japanese Government has 


;P recently been remodelled. Admiral Yonai is Premier. We 


must see what he will do. 


SPEAKING recently in the Senate, Monsieur Paul Reynaud, 
Minister of Finance in the French Government, said :— 


‘Some people seem to think that, our victo 
A Vital Need being phasing all they have to do is to sas 
await the end of the war. It is not patience you require, 
but ardour. It is not a question of submitting to war, 
but of winning it.” (Our italics.) 
This virile language, with which Monsieur Reynaud evidently 
intended to ginger up his Parliamentary audience, strikes 
a note which is not sufficiently heard in this country. Our 
Ministers sermonise us, they tell us we have to be patient, 
to endure, to make sacrifices. For all this we are willing, 
but do we need nothing else? Do we not need ardour, and 
to see a light ahead? Do we not need the stir of noble 
thoughts, the sense of selflessness in our political chiefs ? 
None of this comes our way from them, and our spiritual 
leaders are equally barren. “ The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed ’—at least not by them. Fortunately we have 
other sources of inspiration. There are three. The first is 
the example we are given by Their Majesties the King and 
Queen. They do not say much, though what they say is 
always first-rate, but their ardour and inspiration get through 
tous all the same. They are at work early and late. They are 
everywhere where men and women are serving their country, 
whether in factories, regiments or hospitals, and wherever 
they go they leave behind them people steeled to do their 
duty, or encouraged to bear trouble or tedium with patience, 
people who have been heartened by the right word of en- 
couragement given them by the wholly selfless and devoted 
King of England and his selfless and devoted Queen. 


WE have three sources of inspiration in this confusing time. 
The first comes, as it should, from the Crown, the second 
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we get from the simple heroism and unselfish. 
py Berea ness of our sailors, soldiers and airmen, and 

of all their active helpers at sea. Who is the 
Englishman “ with soul so dead ”’ that he did not glow with 
pride over the accounts of the battle of the River Plate, when 
the little British cruisers took on the powerful Graf Spee 
and drove her into the shelter of a neutral harbour? Every. 
thing we hear of that action enhances the performance of 
Admiral Harwood. The Graf Spee was not only well armed, 
but her shooting was first-rate—she knocked the Exeter's 
turret out of action with her first direct shot. Her gunnery 
was as good as her guns, and they were of the very best, 
And who, having delighted in the grand prowess of their 
Naval Captain, did not equally rejoice in the modest account 
he gave to the press of his performance, describing it as 
though it were the most ordinary affair? This spirit of 
modesty runs through all our fighting men. An American 
friend who was allowed to visit the mine-sweepers said that 
their heroism was unimaginable, but he added, “ I shouldn't 
have dared to say this to them!” We all of us have direct 
evidence in this matter. Every now and again some anony- 
mous hero is dragged to the microphone and told to talk. He 
swallows hard, chokes, and then tells us that “ it was nothing 
much really.” From such as he we derive our strength. We 
have said that there are three sources of inspiration. The 
third is in the day-spring of goodness and patriotism of the 
people of all classes in this country, who, in spite of all 
bewildering, keep their heads and do their jobs. 


Tue Admiralty announced on January 17 that three sub- 
marines, H.M.S.’s Seahorse, Undine and Starfish, had failed to 
return to their bases. ‘‘ These three vessels,” 


Seahorse, said the official report, ‘‘ have been engaged on 


Undine, 


Starfish particularly hazardous service and the Ad- 

miralty fear that they must now be regarded 
as having been lost.” No details have been given, but as the 
Germans announced that they had saved fourteen of the 
combined crews of 104 officers and ratings, it may be presumed 
that there was a fight. Our total losses in submarines since 
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the outbreak of war is four, H.M.S. Oxley was destroyed by 
an accidental explosion in September. We may guess at the 
“particularly hazardous service ” from what we know of the 
work of H.M. submarine Ursula, who went to the mouth of 
the Elbe and torpedoed a German cruiser in spite of a screen 
of six destroyers. The loss of nearly a hundred officers and 
men, the very best in our country, is grievous. Such lives are 
irreplacable, and the fact that all those who perished gladly 
gave their lives to serve their country makes the deep sense 
of grief all the greater. 
The ships destroy us above 
And ensnare us beneath. 
We arise, we lie down, and we move 
In the belly of Death. 

The pride that we have in such men as those in Seahorse, 
Undine and Starfish, the gratitude we feel for them, and for 
which they died, are deeper than words can well express. 
All we can do in return—and it is our chief duty—is to see 
that the nation’s effort is made worthy of the seaman’s 
sacrifice. 


Wuat is happening in India? The news we are allowed 
to have shows that the forces of disruption, with their servant, 
BS ips the Congress, are gathering for the supreme 
attack on British dominion. The Government 
is back at its old game of conciliating the 

rebels and reds. Lord Linlithgow has made a most unfor- 
tunate speech beseeching Gandhi and Nehru to accept 
“Dominion Status ” in the Statute of Westminster meaning 
of that term. He has evidently asked for help from home 
to persuade the revolutionaries to accept an instalment of 
their full demand of complete independence. The Govern- 
ment have sent out (quite unofficially) Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who is in India now negotiating with Gandhi & Co. This 
choice is one which can bring no comfort, nor indeed any 
solution. Sir Stafford Cripps is by conviction a scuttler. 
He advocates scuttling as a policy, as do all Socialists, and 
he and his party are as responsible as anyone for the state of 
the world to-day, having advocated all the futile projects 
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which have landed us where we are. Among other Indian; 
whom Sir Stafford Cripps has gone to see is Nehru. Nehn 
is a Muscovite in politics. He has even condoned the attack 
on Finland, and has been praised by the Soviet Press and 
wireless for the help given. He said on December 16: “ The 
original Russian demands were not improper, and ther 
could be no doubt that Russia feared an invasion thro 
Finland. .. .” From whom, we should be glad to know? 
Nehru is not concerned with stating facts, but with making a 
revolution. This is the frame of mind of the men who have 
been allowed by us to pose as the spokesmen of India. Ou 
dereliction of duty in that country has been an even greater 
blot on our Imperial escutcheon than the abandonment of 
the loyal Southern Irish. 


At the end of the last war British Governments—no matter 
to what party Ministers belonged—plunged into an orgy of 
q Empire destruction. It was a real bull ina 
ese china shop business. Wherever there was a 
weakness they made the weakness greater; 

wherever there was a prop they took it down. In their 
anxiety to jettison all cohesion in the Empire they gave 
power wherever they could to the elements of destruction. 
We see the results in Ireland, which is now a German spy 
centre from which dynamiters are sent to England to commit 
murder and other outrages. The taste for such crimes 
having grown with these performances, there are now threats 
of disorder inside Southern Ireland, where raids and counter. 
raids are occurring, with hold-ups and other such Irish 
pleasantries. We have not yet done with Irish troubles, 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s simple little plan of handing over 
the Southern Irish to the gangsters has not worked well 
either for them or for us. We have to keep a very powerful 
garrison in Northern Ireland, and even so outrages are 
committed there as well as in England. The work of the 
Navy has been rendered far more arduous by the handing 
over of the Irish ports and harbours to those who are working 
with our enemies. The Press in England is discouraged from 
telling us what is going on in Southern Ireland. By con- 
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cealing the truth a little longer it is hoped that we shall 
forget the responsibilities of the Irish “‘ Treaty” makers of 
1922, of the authors of the Statute of Westminster of 1931, 
and of the Government which finally abandoned the Southern 
Irish harbours in 1939. 


Tar South African Parliament met on January 19. General 
Hertzog leads 38 anti-British semi-Republicans and Dr. 
Meoey Talks Malan 29 anti-British whole-hearted Repub- 

licans. Prolonged discussions on the amal- 
gamation of the two anti-British parties have led to an 
arrangement by which General Hertzog will be the Parlia- 
mentary leader, but the two parties will not actually 
amalgamate. The reason for this was given recently by the 
Star of Johannesburg. It is as follows :— 


“ Mr. F. W. Beyers, formerly a judge of the Appellate 
Division, left an estate valued at £80,000. Hus will 
directed that one-seventh of the interest of the estate 
should go to Dr. D. F. Malan while he was leader of 
the Nationalist Party and that another one-seventh 
should go to the Nationalist Party on condition that it 
remained a separate political party and did not amalgamate 
or fuse with any other political party ; and on condition, 
further, that it substantially maintained and carried out 
its present programme and principles. The will provided 
that if the Nationalist Party ceased to exist or did not 
comply with the conditions of the bequest, the capital 
would devolve on the University of Stellenbosch.” 


Thus, if the Malan Republicans agreed to amalgamate with 
the Hertzog Republicans, Dr. Malan would lose part of his 
income and his Party would lose a substantial sum. As 
General Smuts now controls the funds of the former “‘ Fusion ” 
Party and as the gold magnates support him because he is 
Prime Minister, funds for the Republicans, whether whole- 
hearted or otherwise, will not be plentiful and those from the 
Beyers Bequest are worth holding on to. Therefore, while 
the parties will work together, the organisations and funds 
will still be separate. The reason given to the public by both 
parties is that General Hertzog is not as Republican as Dr. 
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Malan. The onlooker, however, is aware that “ money 
talks’ in South African politics—as elsewhere. 


NoruHine succeeds like success and there is nothing so magnetic 
as visible strength. The Battle of the River Plate has had 

its repercussions all over the Empire where the 
egentetions British rejoice. But all our fellow-subjects 
Naval Victory have not the same loyalty. We have friends 

and half-friends, and it is upon our half-friends 
and the luke-warm adherents of the British Empire that the 
Battle of the River Plate has had its strongest effect. One 
of these is General Smuts. After it had occurred he made his 
first post-war friendly reference to the British Empire and 
to the security it afforded to South Africa. Speaking at 
Standerton on December 20 he gave his reasons for supporting 
Britain :— 

‘““No small nation could preserve its independence 
on its own feet. If South Africa were to commit the 
folly of seceding from the British Commonwealth of 
Nations she would have to seek a guarantor—and the 
only possible one was Britain. If South Africa were 
again to stand alone she would be the prey of any great 
Power. ‘To-day she had behind her the whole might of 
the British Commonwealth on land and sea, and if she 
were to secede she would get what she deserved. 

“If South Africa seceded she would have to make a 
defensive alliance with one or other Great Power, as 
small States were doing throughout the world. With 
whom would South Africa make such an alliance? .... 
South Africa was selling her products on the markets of 
the world. Would that have been possible under 
neutrality ? (Cries of ‘“‘ No.’’) “ And,” he added, “ we 
do not want secession.” (Cape Times, December 21.) 

These references to the British Empire are cool and 
measured, but they are a great advance upon anything the 
South African Prime Minister has recently said and his change 
of tone was mainly wrought by the British Naval success. He 
knows that his new-built country exists securely behind 
England’s might. For this reason only he gives the Empire 
his cool support. This attitude on the part of their Premier 
keeps the British in Natal and elsewhere in the Union anxious 
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as to their future. They have read history ; they know that 
our American colonies did not leave us until we had made the 
world safe for weak peoples. 
Not till their foes were driven off, 
By England o’er the Main— 
Not till the Frenchman from the North 
Had gone with shattered Spain ; 
Not till the clean-swept oceans showed 
No hostile flag unrolled, 
Did they remember what they owed 
To Freedom—and were bold ! 


It is because of this uncertain note, because of the attitude 
of General Smuts, who puts such a very cold shoulder to the 
Imperial wheel, that the Dominion Party— 
the Party which stands for the preservation 
of the Imperial tie—has kept its entity. It 
has not fused with those other Fusionists who have hitherto 
been indifferent guardians of the Imperial ideal. Colonel 
Stallard, the leader of the Dominion Party, is now a col- 
league of General Smuts, but he, himself, during the latter’s 
adherence to the Empire supports the Imperial Government 
for a totally different reason from that advanced by General 
Smuts. This complete divergence of view was emphasised 
in a recent statement :— 

“The Dominion Party’s faith and principles... 
require that whilst we should freely advise the Crown 
for or against entering on a war, .. . once war is de- 
clared by the Crown it is declared for the whole Empire 
and we should be ‘ all in’ and ‘all out.’ The difference 
(between this view and General Smuts’ view of mere 
expediency) is profound.” 

It is indeed. The whole raison d’étre of the Dominion Party 
is to protest against the separatist attitude of General Hertzog 
and the Laodicean attitude of General Smuts. To remain 
neutral when the rest of the Empire was at war would, in the 
opinion of the Dominion Party, be to secede. Colonel Stallard 
believes that secession would spell destruction to South 
Africa and weakness to all the other countries of the Empire. 
He has earned the support of the British in the Union by his 
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far-sighted and unselfishly waged campaign. He, more thay 
most men, can say to South Africans, “You have beg 
warned.” 


We know something—not enough, but something—o 
Communist pro-German activity in this country. What we 
_ ._ do not realise is that this effort is world-wid 
and that it is particularly directed against 
the British Empire. In Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, these agents of our enemies are at work, 
New Zealand is a virtually Socialist State. Nowhere in the 
world do the manual workers receive so much help. Does 
this make any difference? It does not. In Auckland 
there is a Communist organisation, and besides this one there 
are other such bodies in the Dominion. Communist agencies, 
in fact, are working pour le roi de Prusse all over the 
British Empire. They exhibit the same phenomena as ou 
own English Reds. After Munich, who so indignant with 
Mr. Chamberlain for having yielded ? After Warsaw, who 
so furious with the British Premier for having stood? The 
New Zealand Communist, like the Indian or Australian 
Communist, takes his orders from Moscow. If we want to 
know how he gets them, we should study the Communist 
Press. Our New Zealand contemporary, Zealandia, a Roman 
Catholic weekly, has had some valuable notes on the activities 
of these mischievous people. The following information 
comes from this paper. An American ex-Communist, Jan 
Valtin, recently described the process of raising revolutionary 
leaders. ‘‘ Talent scouts,” he says, are on the look-out in 
all countries for suitable young men and women who can 
be trained as “conspirators.” Once found and enrolled 
they are sent to Moscow where, enrolled in the Lenin school, 
or one of the other centres for revolutionaries, he or she is 
taught strike tactics, spying, the strategy of civil war and 
street fighting. Further, the candidate must _ study 
materialism and psychology, and enough history to back his 
or her propaganda. The revolutionary graduate is ultimately 
shipped to the country where he will do most harm to 
order, 
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Tan first Canadians arrived just before Christmas. The 
frst Australians came early in January. The main effort 
? of the British Dominions so far is in the air 
er _— and the magnitude of the combined endeavour 
is best seen in Canada, where a huge pro- 
gramme for aerodromes, and all that belongs to aircraft and 
training, is in progress. New Zealand, Australia and Canada 
have all joined in this grandiose scheme. Rhodesia, a country 
with good flying conditions, may be developed later. South 
Africa is more centrally placed both in the Empire and in the 
campaign than Canada, and her potentialities are in some ways 
greater owing to her excellent supply of native labour, but 
Canada has far more developed manufactures than South 
Africa, and she adjoins the U.S.A. where we are buying 
planes. The United States have disappointed a great many 
people in this country who refused to understand their point 
of view. Many of our former pro-Americans are now very 
sarcastic because Uncle Sam has not turned into a sort of 
fairy godmother. For years an entirely false view of the U.S.A. 
has been cherished by the British public and the Press. 
Having been wholly mistaken in their ideas some of these 
people are now inclined to scold the Americans for being 
what they have been since 1776—a people aloof in sympathy, 
as well as in nationality, from England and all she cares for. 
With the exception of a few Americans who keep in touch 
with Europe for sentimental reasons, they are entirely con- 
cerned with their own affairs, and when they look outside 
their country they do not like what they see—the English 
included. It will be better for everyone when we 
stop making up to them, and they will respect us more. 


Tue pan-American Republican Congress of Panama passed a 
resolution that the three mile limit of territorial waters 

should be extended to three hundred miles in 
+ sa and the case of the American continent. That 

suggestion was one which would have given 
the Germans an immunity zone in which to come and go, and 
the idea no doubt emanated from a German source, but it 
suits American sentiment and has been pressed on us by the 
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U.8.A., who disliked and resented our victory at the Rive 
Plate. It is to them that we have sent our refusal. Wash. 
ington has also protested against our examination of American 
mails on the Yankee Clipper at Bermuda and at sea. As we 
have found German official correspondence of great import. 
ance in these mails we have replied that we cannot foregy 
this search. We are at war, and we must use every means 
that international law allows us to get the better of ow 
enemy. The Americans threaten that the Yankee Clippy 
will cease calling at Bermuda. They are at liberty to go 
where they like with their flying boat. They have stopped 
coming to England and Bermuda is also at war, being 
part of the Empire. If they can fly to Portugal without 
touching any British or French ports the Yankee Clipper’s 
mail will no doubt be more useful to Germany than at present, 
During the first three years of the last war German-Americans 
were particularly successful in raising this kind of question 
in America. We must look for a repetition of this kind of 
nagging in our present war. 


Tue Sunday Express on January 14 printed a list of con. 
centration camp rules. These were smuggled out of Germany 
by a prisoner who had escaped from the 
Camp Fsterweget Concentration Camp : 
| 1. Every new arrival will have his 
head completely shaved ; 
2. Prisoners must stand to attention when an §S. 
man (Nazi black guard) speaks to them ; 
3. Whoever tries to open a window, to throw stones 
over the camp wall, or to leave barracks, will be shot ; 
4. Any one who groans or protests while at work 
or on the march, or who neglects to salute his superiors, 
will be considered to have taken part in a mutiny ; 
5. Whoever takes off his coat when on fatigue duty, 
or refuses to work or pretends to be ill or shows signs 
of laziness, will be dealt with as an incurable. 


6. When the sirens go prisoners must go back to their 
quarters at the double, and shut doors and windows. 
Anyone disobeying will be shot. 


7. When a superior officer visits their gallery the 
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leader of a file of :prisoners must draw the attention of 
the other prisoners by giving a shout: “ Attention!” ; 

8. Any one found guilty of pretending to be ill will 
be sentenced to hard labour ; 

9. Any one who writes in a letter views about the 
Nazi State or about his warders will be considered 
beyond cure and liable to disciplinary action ; 

10. Before S.S. chiefs, from the group commander 
upwards, prisoners will turn “ eyes right ” and lift their 
caps off their heads ; 

11. Whoever leaves the place where he is supposed 
to be without permission, or puts on civilian clothing, 
will be held guilty of an attempt to escape ; 

12. Whoever goes without authority into what is 
called the neutral zone round the camp will be shot. 

It is terrible to think of what happens to the poor wretch 
who is considered “incurable” or “ beyond cure.” His 
punishment is not named, but we know from papers pub- 
lished by the British Government what appalling cruelties 
are daily practised as punishment in all places of internment 


in Germany. 


AmMone many weak points in our political system ruthlessly 
revealed by war is the complete divorce between British 
Government and British Science. They are 
practically not on speaking terms with one 
another. Government, as we know to our 
cost, is the monopoly of debaters and bureaucrats, among 
whom a dabbler in philosophy or amateur in science may 
occasionally be found with adequate attainments to preside 
over one of countless Committees by which we are afflicted, 
or to take the chair at a foregathering of scientists without 
making an egregious exhibition of himself. But of serious 
knowledge of science or love of science there is a conspicuous 
absence in Westminster and Whitehall, permanent officials 
being usually animated by animosity to whatever they do not 
understand. The intelligent portion of the public is becoming 
dimly conscious of a lacuna but is as helpless on this as on 
other matters. They feel there is something wrong, but are 
uncertain as to what it is and have no idea as to the remedy. 
They will probably understand before the end of the war, too 
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late to do anything. Some facts are fairly clear. This ; 
not only a struggle between the soldiers and sailors of th 
belligerent Powers, there is also a struggle between machinery 
and applied science. Of valour, endurance, enterprise, y 
have abundance, but even after four months of war scientify 
foresight and organisation are woefully wanting despite th 
great role they have played as an auxiliary of German army, 
The engineer and the chemist are great men in peace ip 
Germany, and yet greater in war. With us scientists con. 
tinue to be treated as outsiders, if not pariahs, who have nm 
art or part in the government of the country or indeed any 
serious footing in any Public Department, though they ar 
expected to be at the beck and call of every political char. 
latan in a tight place and at need to save the Office from 
itself. 


Burt apart from their insuperable prejudice against science 
neither parliamentarians nor civil servants are sufficiently 
: acquainted with its rudiments to be capable of 
Binne” utilising it as recent events have shown. 
Fortunately there is a devotion to efficiency, 

an alertness and a practical sagacity which have gone far to 
save the British Navy and the Air Force from the leprosy 
of incompetence which clings to the walls of most Public 
Departments, especially the War Office, the Treasury, the 
Home Office, and in fact, wherever superciliousness walks 
arm-in-arm with ineptitude. The forensic and examination 
blights hang as a deep pall over the land. It would be im. 
possible to devise a type of mind more unfitted to cope with 
practical problems than over-paid lawyer politicians. The 
country must be educated to a proper recognition of science 
which would make such blunders impossible, and to some 
knowledge of the virtual boycott of science throughout the 
war which is of itself a tragedy because it involves the loss of 
tens of thousands of our most precious lives. There have 
been the usual Know Alls of the Bar and the Bench “ nosing 
around ” explosives which they understand as little as War. 
The perpetual creation of fresh committees composed of 
the same people may be useful in bemusing the public into 
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imagining that science has been seriously enlisted, but it 
merely adds to the general chaos. 


GenFRAL DovaL, the great French military critic, writing 
in the Journal des Débats on January 9, made the following 
ae significant remark: “One of the oddities 
a Civilian of this war, if not the chief peculiarity, is 
that it is not conducted by soldiers but by 
civilians. I refrain from saying whether it is the better or 
the worse for this. It is a fact that we have to take into 
consideration, for if we only reason on future events as 
soldiers we may make grave errors.” And elsewhere in his 
article he says that in discussing the shape the war may take 
we think in terms of nineteenth century military doctrine, 
the doctrine that was codified by Clausewitz. ‘“ But,” 
he adds, “* Hitler is not a soldier, he is not dominated by the 
doctrine of Clausewitz.’’ This observation is acute, and if it 
is true that German military policy is in civilian hands, 
so is, to an even greater extent, English military policy. 
We do not suppose that either Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Horace 
Wilson have ever heard of Clausewitz. Actually they are both 
more completely civilian than Hitler, who after all saw a 
part of the last war as an officer’s servant, and, like all 
Germans, knows that there is such a thing as a military 
theory. The last war was won, as the German newspaper 
Vorwarts said at the time, by the doctors and lawyers who 
beat the Emperors and the Field Marshals. In 1914, the 
German General Staff was handicapped, as it is now, by a 
vain eccentric leader. The analogy must not be pressed too 
far. It is just a curious fact that the two countries which are 
the main protagonists of this great struggle, England and 
Germany, are not guided in the main by military opinion. 


On January 6 the newspapers announced that Mr. Hore 
Belisha had resigned from the Government, and a curious, 
The Belisha and very chilly, correspondence between the 
oa Prime Minister and the former Secretary of 

State for War was published, from which it 
appeared that there was no difference on policy but that 
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Mr. Chamberlain had tried to get Mr. Hore Belisha to chang, 
places with Mr. Oliver Stanley. Mr. Belisha had refused ty 
agree to this, and the only result of the suggested arrangement 
is that we have got Mr. Stanley as War Minister. The public 
was unprepared for the disappearance of Mr. Belisha from 
the Cabinet, but not so those who know anything of Parlia. 
ment, for Mr. Belisha was not an efficient War Secretary, 
It should be remembered that he was appointed at a time 
(1937) when the War Office was the Cinderella department, 
and that all he had to do at first was to preside over a very 
weak military machine. But during the last year, owing to 
circumstances which took the whole Government by surprise, 
and caused them to reverse their policy, the War Office 
has become one of the most important departments, for on 
it and on the two other defence departments is seen to rest 
our future. Mr. Belisha, who satisfied his chief when the 
Army was thought to be unimportant, has not satisfied him 
since war broke out. He also failed to obtain the confidence 
of the House of Commons, and Mr. Chamberlain recently 
witnessed striking evidence of this. The House had, in fact, 
simply left off believing the sanguine statements of the 
War Secretary, while the Army, with first-hand knowledge, 
had for some time read Mr. Belisha’s speeches with growing 
concern, but it is a silent Service, and no whisper of the 
War Secretary’s inadequacy reached the public from any 
military source, while the press was too busy printing the 
ample and optimistic matter given out by Mr. Belisha himself 
to have any time for criticism. The public therefore were 
taken by surprise. 


THE reaction was curious. It was not allowed to take a 
normal course. Certain publicists did Mr. Belisha the infinite 
injury of running a campaign on his behalf. 
Advertisements even appeared in two London 
papers demanding his reinstatement. We have become 
inured to his photographs, but public opinion was revolted 
by the Belisha partizans, who, strangely enough, appeared 
to exist mainly among the small minority who are not very 
keen about fighting the war to a finish, and the Socialists 
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who want party cries. The City of London, or rather those 
elements in it which are least representative of England, and 
which do it least credit, suddenly became Belisha-men. 
Everyone with a grudge against the Prime Minister became 
yocal. It was possible to criticize the management of affairs. 
Neither in his appointment of Mr. Belisha, nor in that of his 
successor, Mr. Stanley, has Mr. Chamberlain shown that he 
isa good chooser of men. Some day perhaps we shall be told 
how it was that Mr. Belisha ever found his way into a Cabinet. 
His faults stick out a mile—anyone who has ever seen one 
of his innumerable photographs can see some of them. He 
is reported not to be a hard or a regular worker. What 
then, besides his gift for speech-making, did he bring with 
him? A certain explosive power, a gift for getting things 
talked about. Belisha beacons, sacking generals in batches. 
And then what ? Perhaps a talent for taking such of other 
men’s ideas as would appeal to the public. The full tale is 
not yet known. The new War Secretary, Mr. Stanley, is well 
liked, but he has never been an administrator and he has very 
indifferent health. The War Office is a tremendous burden. 
(an he carry it ? We should like to think so. He has none 
of the failings of his predecessor, but not to have failings is not 
enough in these days. The House of Commons discussed the 
dismissal of Mr. Belisha—for it was that—it is the kind of 
thing which Members adore. 


THE usual Parliamentary stage was set on January 16 for 
the usual Ministerial statement. Mr. Belisha spoke. His 
speech was unexceptional in tone and temper. 
It explained nothing. The outgoing Minister 
had had no difference in policy with his Cabinet 
colleagues. He had had no lack of support from his soldiers. 
“Until last Thursday week (January 4)” the Prime Minister 
had supported him. Mr. Chamberlain, who followed, said 
that Mr. Belisha’s resignation was unexpected, “‘ and as no 
explanation was given in the letters which passed between us, 
speculation was soon busy.” Just so, and as neither Mr. 
Chamberlain nor Mr. Belisha has even now explained, the 
gossip will continue. Mr. Chamberlain disposed emphatically 
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of the idea that there had been any military intrigue, “| 
have never heard of any serious difference between my Right 
Honourable friend and the Army Council or any member of jt. 
I do not believe that any has ever existed.” Further, ther 
had been no pressure “‘ from military officers or their friends, 
. . . That story is pure invention from beginning to end. . , . 
I want to say now that no serving officer has at any time 
ever said a word to me which was inconsistent with his loyalty 
to his ministerial chief.” But Mr. Chamberlain gave no 
inkling of why he had shunted Mr. Belisha. The House of 
Commons was left guessing. It no doubt guessed rightly 
when Members saw that the ‘‘ Belisha case’? was not pressed 
even by the Opposition. The cool remarks of Mr. Attlee and 
Sir Archibald Sinclair about Mr. Belisha showed this. The 
‘Prime Minister may have been unwise in his own interests to 
keep silent, but we may be sure that he was not thinking of 
his own interests. He is never concerned with himself or 
his career. We may believe him when he says that he has 
put every consideration on one side and is only considering 
winning the war. We may, however, differ from him in his 
idea of how this is to be done. 


From time to time we see in the Gazette that So-and-so has 
been made a privy counsellor. This is the oath he has to 
take, on his knees, holding one of the King’s 
The Privy, hands between his hands : 
Councillor’s 
Oath “I do swear by Almighty God to bea 
true and faithful Servant unto the King’s 
Majesty, as one of His Majesty’s Privy Council. I will 
not know or understand of any manner of thing to be 
attempted, done, or spoken against His Majesty’s Person, 
Honour, Crown, or Dignity Royal; but I will let and 
withstand the same to the uttermost of my Power, and 
either cause it to be revealed to His Majesty Himself, 
or to such of His Privy Council as shall advertise His 
Majesty of the same. I will, in all things to be moved, 
treated, and debated in Council, faithfully and truly 
declare my Mind and Opinion, according to my Heart 
and Conscience ; and will keep secret all Matters com- 
mitted and revealed unto me, or that shall be treated of 
secretly in Council. And if any of the said Treaties or 
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Councils shall touch any of the Counsellors, I will not 
reveal it unto him, but will keep the same until such 
time as, by the Consent of His Majesty, or of the Council, 
Publication shall be made thereof. I will to my utter- 
most bear faith and allegiance unto the King’s Majesty ; 
and will assist and defend all Jurisdictions, Pre-eminences, 
and Authorities, granted to His Majesty, and annexed 
to the Crown by Acts of Parliament, or otherwise, against 
all Foreign Princes, Persons, Prelates, States, or Poten- 
tates. And generally in all things I will do as a faithful 
and true Servant ought to do to His Majesty.” 


This tremendous oath of fidelity to the King and his 
ralm takes on a fresh meaning in war-time when so much is 
at stake, and when the breaking or even the careless holding 
of these promises may do infinite mischief. 


Taz Home Office has published figures to show that in 
October there were over 74,000 Germans and Austrians 
, registered in England. These figures do not 
im include those who are naturalised. Only 486 
of the 74,000 are interned, of the others only 

8021 are ordered to report regularly by the special tribunals 
which have studied their cases. The huge figure of 53,882 
Germans and Austrians are exempt from both internment 
and any other restrictions. Among these are 1,000 men who 
have joined the Army, 2,000 British born women who were 
misguided enough to marry Germans, and a number of 
women domestic servants. Now that there is no shortage of 
domestic servants it would be as well if these last were re- 
patriated. 74,000 is the population of a fair-sized town. 
After deducting those serving, and the British wives, it is 
still 71,000, which is a very large number of alien enemies to 
have in one small country. Perhaps some of them might be 
sent to the U.S.A. ? Even on the assumption that they are 
reasonably loyal to their adopted country—and there was 
little evidence of their loyalty in the last war—they are extra 
population to feed. Many of them are refugees who are said 
to dislike Germany. This is very likely, but they could 
dislike Germany much more safely elsewhere. The British 
Isles are in the position of a beleaguered fortress. The native 
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population has a right to be here, but it would be best, ay § js wor 
opportunity offers, to get rid of the aliens, among who 
are many agents of Doctor Bender, Ribbentrop’s astyt, § penefi 
colleague, who devotes himself to English Bishops, Deang 

Quakers, and the “ Peace” and “ Federal’? movements ‘a Ir we 
England and America. foster’ 


Foop rationing began on January 8. It should have begy Dial 
earlier, but the Ministry of Food, blown every way by every § The 7 
gale, artificially created or otherwise, could § His d 
eter Rate not make up its mind to start. The public, § made 
which is ahead of the Ministers in patriotism } has t 
and readiness to face facts, would have preferred to start 
the war on a basis of conservation. However, it is bette 
late than never. The rations are adequate for normal people, 
What is tiresome is the Governmental pool mania and the | 
Minister’s dread of excellence. Everyone must not only have | 
a moderate amount of food, but it must be of poor quality, 
Thus the pool butter at once became indifferent, farm and 
dairy butter having ceased when the uniform price was made 
ls. 7d. Farm butter cannot be made for less than 2s, to 
2s. 6d. per lb. The Ministry of Food is evidently staffed 
with people who think that butter is made of fats and 
chemicals compounded in factories. They are unaware of If t] 
the countryside, and are much more concerned with being { ther 
able to assure the Socialist Party that no one is to have any § for 
advantage, than in increasing production. All they want § Loc 
is to see people queueing up at shops with tickets. This is F beir 
not how to get the most out of the farmer. If he is allowed intr 
to make butter and sell it at a good profit, he will start his — Int 
churns at once, but if he is told that he must make at a loss, — U.S 
and that he must also sell margarine or codliver oil or fancy f apy 
biscuits, he will sell his milk and not bother to do more. 
The greatest latitude should be allowed to the small country 
producers. In the matter the French Government showed 
far more good sense than the British in the last war. ‘“ What 
inequality,” cries Meddlesome Matty of Whitehall. Perhaps, 
but inequality must be winked at if small-scale production is 
to be increased. After all, a good supply of dairy produce 
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js worth having, and in the end, even if only country people 
an buy British country produce, the nation would be 
benefited by their getting it. 


Ir we want to know how it was that the collective insanity 
fostered by us at Geneva came about, we must read the 
apologies of the highbrows. One such appeared 


Disllusionment i the Economist of January 6. It is called 


The Thirties, and is a moan for the lost illusions of the writer. 
His doll is stuffed with sawdust, his moon is not, after all, 
made of green cheese, and the discovery of these two facts 
has upset and hurt him :— 


“Ten years ago the world seemed to stand at the 
threshold of a new era. The enmities of the war were 
being forgotten and its wounds seemed to have been 
healed. The Treaty of Locarno had been signed ; 
Germany was a member of the League of Nations ; 
preparations were in hand for the Disarmament Con- 
ference, and it was still legitimate to hope that it would 
achieve something. In the economic sphere also there 
was little but progress to report. The first International 
Economic Conference had met two years before and the 
principles of a rational world economy that if laid down 
had not yet been openly flouted.” 


If that is how the world appeared to the Economist in 1929, 
then the writers in that paper must be blinder than bats, 
for the Germans were already re-arming. The Treaty of 
Locarno enabled them to do this in perfect security. Germany 
being in the League only meant that the Germans were 
intriguing at Geneva as well as elsewhere, while the first 
International Economic Conference was a flop, killed by the 
U.S.A. The Economist writer ingenuously records his dis- 
appointments and his surprises :— 

“The thirties have ended in disaster; we can only 
now, among the ruins of our hopes, attempt to draw the 
lesson. On the side of international politics, it could 
hardly be clearer. It is that paper systems of inter- 
national order, whose only sanction against the ambitions 
of unruly sovereign States lies in the soft speeches of 
skilled advocates, are of less than no use in preserving 
peace.” 
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The writer has learnt something, even about economics ._ 


“What we have learnt, perhaps, are some of the 
things that should not be done. We have learnt thy 
it can be disastrous to cling to the symbol of a goj 
standard when its substance is gone. We have leam 
that no finance is ‘sound’ unless it is successful, Wy 
should have learnt that it is foolish to insist on balancing 
the Budget in the trough of a depression when there jg, 
demand for useful public works, and then to unbalang 
it at the peak of a boom to pay for unproductive arma. 
ments. We have had a chance to learn that it is of litt 
use to proclaim any set of abstract principles—whethe 
they be ‘ free private enterprise’ or Labour Socialism 
and expect them to solve practical problems by magi, 
In economics, as in international relations, the thirtig 
have shown the danger of Micawberism.” 


Some day he hopes to see the lesson he has learned applied, 
May we hope that the writer and his colleagues will, in 
the future, act upon the very true sentence at the end o 


this 


article. It is a prayer for clearer sight and 


“ the power to see unpleasant facts even if they contradict 
theories or disappoint hopes.” 


We must all pray for this! 


WE 


very much regret that “American Notes” did not 


arrive in time for publication, and must be held over 
until our next issue. 
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FINLAND, THE GIANT-KILLER 


Ir is not simply courage, nor even good marksmanship, that 
has brought Finland her resounding victories so far. Nor 
is it simply, nor even mainly, because of Russian inefficiency. 
Finland so far has prevailed because for twenty years her 
resolute and clear-sighted people have foreseen this invasion 
and under Mannerheim’s leadership have prepared for it in 
every way. Without this twenty years’ quiet and manly 
preparation all the Finnish bravery and dash would have 
availed them nothing. 

Mannerheim is the answer, the cause, the leader. He 
isa general who would be outstanding in any army—except 
in the Russian or the German of to-day, for in either of them 
he would be shot just because of his capabilities, as 
Tukhachevsky was shot in 1937 and as Von Fritsch was 
killed in 1939. In any army except those two he would be 
in the front rank as a strategist and a tactician. He is, in 
fact, one of Europe’s leading generals ; a man of the highest 
calibre. It was he who, twenty years ago, first collected a 
few men together in Ostrobothnia to set out to win liberty 
for the Finns; and he won it, although he began when 
Finland was occupied by the Russians and when Red 
propaganda had divided the Finns among themselves. In 
that war he showed the high quality of his staff work. He 
moved his men forward with mathematical precision. He 
anticipated almost every move of the enemy ; saw their weak 
points; let them advance forward until they became con- 
fident ; then struck them where they were weak ; and either 
routed or surrounded them—tactics which won him the 
battle of Tampere in 1920 and which have already won him 
four great victories on the eastern front in this war. He 
knows his enemy through and through, for he was in the 
Imperial Russian Army for over 20 years. He was one of 
the few Tsarist officers who came well out of the Russo- 
Japanese War; and afterwards he was a leading member 
of the Imperial General Staff. Stalin now sits in the Tsar’s 
seat; but the Russian soldier whom Mannerheim knew is 
the same who now is against him; and the Russian tactics 
now being used are those which he tried to change (as being 
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antiquated and blind) when he served the Tsar. There has 
been much talk of “ new Soviet tactics,” “ new Bolshevig, 
technique,” and so on. Mannerheim knows that—so fo, 
at any rate—the Russian tactics have been Crimean jy 
conception ; they have been based simply on indiscriminat, 
mass attack. 


When Finnish liberty was won in 1920, Mannerheim get 
himself the task of organising the Finns in defence, Hp 
had a people who were strongly republican, proud of their 
rights, socialistic in the main, without great differences of 
wealth and (with some few exceptions) without a traditional 
aristocracy. They are a people courageous, intelligent, 
patriotic. Mannerheim saw that for many reasons it would 
be unwise to build up a permanent standing army with an 
officer class. What he did was to carry on the tradition of 
the volunteer corps that had won the War of Independence; 
he founded the Civic Guard on the British Territorial model, 
The Finns willingly and proudly gave up their Saturday 
afternoons. They knew the potential danger as clearly as 
Mannerheim knew it, and they knew why they were taught 
to specialise in ski-running, shooting on skis, forest-lor, 
camouflage, night-marching, marksmanship, __ personal 
initiative—all the exercises which have stood them in such 
good stead now that the danger they foresaw has come upon 
them. Mannerheim himself walked over every mile of the 
Karelian Isthmus, designing the defences, the ‘‘ Mannerheim 
Line,” to take every advantage of slight rise or hidden gully 
or narrow bridge between two lakes. He has built artillery 
and machine-gun posts so adroitly that they can rake with 
fire the flanks of every approach. And during all the twenty 
years he was incessantly studying the art of defence. During 
the Gran Chaco war of seven years ago most people in England 
were still saying, “‘ Why doesn’t the League do something 
about it?’ Mannerheim—-recognising that the Bolivians 
and Paraguayans were fighting over country rather like 
Finland in some ways, forested and little inhabited—made a 
special point of studying the lessons of that war from first-hand 
reports. 

Yet Finland, as everyone knows, never became the 
‘“‘ armed camp ” now described by Communist propagandists. 
Finland quietly built for herself a happy State, a State run 
by common sense, enterprising, alert, sober, never going to 
extremes, solving (it seemed) the equation between capitalism 
and socialism, between tradition and progress. She was one 
of the happiest of European States. To visit her clean, good- 
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tempered cities, her thousand lakes of a thousand hues, her 
forests that were her mantle and her source of wealth; to 
mingle with her people, friendly, shrewd, content—to do this 
yas to sigh in envy of her happy lot, away (it seemed) from 
this world’s cares. And at the same time the Finnish leaders, 
dear-sighted, were sighing for a power of self-defence equal 
to that which we could always have had, but which in those 
days of not many years ago we were neglecting. 

Finland now fights for her life. She fights for Scandinavia. 
She fights for Western Europe. She fights for all civilised 
sandards. And to all intents and purposes she fights alone. 
The Scandinavians pull the blankets over their heads and 
hope that the burglar won’t see them. We of Europe farther 
west send a few arms, but not enough. America, who prides 
herself on her civilised standards, does what we thought 
she ‘would do. Finland fights alone—4,000,000 against 
175,000,000. The world admires or (harder to bear) sym- 
pathises. At the moment her men are gloriously successful. 
Europe owes them a great debt of gratitude for proving what 
we all wanted to know—that is, the worth of the Red Army, 
a worth that is even less than Russia’s worst enemy thought 
it The Finns by their courage have, in fact, altered the 
whole military geography of Europe. Russia, from being a 
vague menace, practically disappears as an aggressor Power. 
The whole German bluff of the German-Soviet Pact collapses. 
The Balkan States begin to take heart. King Carol warns 
Russia off from Bessarabia, when only a few months ago it 
was being said in Bucharest that Bessarabia would be 
evacuated the moment the first Russian soldier appeared. 
Italy promises Hungary her support in the event of a Russian 
attack. All these trends and changes are the direct results 
of the Finnish stand. In the sense that she has exploded 
the Red Army myth, Finland is the giant-killer. In common 
decency—quite apart from policy and strategy—Europe 
ought to help Finland, who has shown so much. Europe 
profits while she fights. 

Unless help comes to her, the war can have only one 
result. Finland will be over-run. That is as certain as 
anything can be in Europe to-day. 

True, Russia has made many mistakes and has shown 
shortcomings in every rank. Her soldiers are either young, 
Inexperienced and propaganda-ridden, or old and apathetic. 
Her captains and colonels, when captured, are found to be 
only half-literate, many of them unable to read even the 
rough sketches which serve them as military maps. The 
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uniforms of all serving ranks are seen to be inadequate agai 

the great cold. Communications are haphazard. As fo 
the higher command, it hardly seems to exist. Apart from 
the abortive attempt to cut Finland in half by a dash to the 
Gulf of Bothnia (a good plan had it been well carried out), 
the Soviet leaders have shown no imagination in any way, 
Their soldiers are sent forward against strong positions 
“like a herd of reindeer,” as the Finns say; and they ar 
mown down. Appeals for help from a hard-pressed division 
are disregarded (a tradition, incidentally, in the Russian 
Army; the attack on Warsaw in 1918 failed partly becaug 
Budyonny turned a deaf ear to Tukhachevsky’s appeal for 
speedy help). Four times already have the Russians fallen 
into a Finnish trap in the best Mannerheim tradition ; fow 
times have Russian divisions advanced too far, been attacked 
from the flanks, been surrounded, and either been annihilated 
or perished from lack of food and from the great cold. Tanks 
have been sent into forests as though they were being sent 
across an open plain; naturally, they fell into ravines o 
were neatly ambushed. None of these things should happen 
in a well-directed army. The Red Army is still suffering 
from the effect of the great shootings of two years ago, when 
every general of repute was executed simply because he was 
too clever and when three colonels out of four were shot. 
Small wonder that it shows itself a body without a head. 


Much of its material is seen to be faulty and ill cared for. 
Neutral observers have seen that a third of the shells neither 
detonate nor explode. Captured tanks are found to be rusty 
and insufficiently oiled. Even when the Red Army moved 
peacefully into the Baltic States, the inhabitants were shocked 
to see how the men in the mechanised units left their tanks 
and their vehicles standing out all night in the frost and 
rain without any pretence at cover or oiling or cleaning. 
If the Red Army men were surprised at the number of break- 
downs they suffered, no beholder was; and in Finland the 
lack of care seems all the greater. 


Yet, in spite of all this, the Russians have numbers on 
their side. Their army is so great that it can stand a degree 
of inefficiency that would cripple almost any other army, 
and it can replace casualties with horrible regularity. This 
means that the Finns are fighting under fearful strain. They 
are as though on a treadmill; they progress—yet make no 
impression. On the Karelian Isthmus many units are having 
three days in the front line, one day resting, then three days 
hard fighting in the line again. No troops can keep up the 
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drain for long. Some officers at the hardest posts, and some 
of the staff officers, have dropped dead simply from sudden 
heart failure through excess of fatigue; and many of the 
men are suffering nervously in reaction from the slaughtering 
that Russian tactics make them do. They have had to kill 
util for a time they can kill no more. Altogether their 
expenditure of ammunition is enormous. A small country, 
such as Finland is, cannot hope to keep up the supply for long. 
The Soviet air raids are beginning to take their toll; and as 
the weather clears these raids will become more deadly. 
The Finnish effort has been made to the limits of human power 
and human endurance. Unless help arrives, there must 
come an end. 

Now is the time, first, for Scandinavia to decide. Unless 
Sweden and Norway help Finland openly, they themselves 
will soon be the victims of joint pressure from Russia in the 
north (aimed at the Lulea ironfields and Narvik) and from 


Germany in the south (aimed at the lower ironfields and 
the western ports of Norway). Were they to fight now, they 
would certainly hold Russia back, and it is at least doubtful 
whether Germany would move against them. Germany 
never likes to move against resolute people. If they still 
lie low, their fate is certain. They will be surrounded, 
defenceless and helpless. They will be between the nut- 
crackers. Now is their time to escape. 

It is also our time to decide. We fight against aggression 
—but apparently against only one kind of aggression. If 
Finland goes, we shall have not only Russia at Narvik, but 
Germany seeking to establish herself at Bergen and at 
Trondjhem. Germany then would have strategic new sub- 
marine and air bases against us and would make our North 
Sea blockade infinitely more difficult. At the moment we 
can place a barrier along the short sea-route from Shetland 
to the Bergen territorial limit. If the Germans got Bergen, 
and the Russians Narvik, our barrier would be very hard to 
maintain. True, at the cost of a sea battle we might prevent 
the Germans from reaching Bergen. But now is the time, 
by helping Finland, to make sure that the Germans are not 
tempted to make the venture. It is not enough to say, as 
Mr. Chamberlain said, that both we and the Finns are fighting 
against the same evil things. We must be fighting side by 
side. Every reason of common decency, strategy and politics 
demands it. 


A. B. C., ETc. 
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“Pryt has afforded his country for all time, if she had the 


wit to understand, a complete system of how to use the Th 
peculiar strength that belongs to her and to no one else, § part 
Pitt’s theory has found to this day no real resting place in the § stand 
English ideas of government.” In these words the late Sir § that ' 
Julian Corbett, the eminent naval historian, summarised } admin 
the elder Pitt’s theory and practice during the period between } but w 
1757 and 1761, when he was Secretary of State in the ad. ff offices 
ministration of which the Duke of Newcastle was the head, § jntroc 
None will deny that the outstanding naval and military of hi 
achievements of this period were due, first and foremost, to } whick 


Pitt’s prescience and indomitable courage. At the moment, 
however, we are concerned not so much with what he did, 
as with his methods and the position he held in an 18th. 
century Government. 

First of all, it must be explained that from 1689 until well 
into the 19th century a clear line of demarcation was ob- 
served between executive powers of command derived from 
the Crown, and financial administration which has its origin 
in Parliament. This separation of functions was then regarded 
as a bed-rock principle of the Constitution. Nowhere was this 
line of separation more clear than in the case of the fighting 
services. Thus the Board of Admiralty, exercising as a 
commission the powers of the Lord High Admiral, and 
housed in the present Admiralty buildings, was in supreme 
executive control of the Royal Navy. Other bodies, e.g, 
the Navy Board in Seething Lane, the Victualling Office on 
Tower Hill and the Ordnance Board in the Tower itself, 

deriving their powers from Parliament, were responsible for 
producing and maintaining the ships and the equipment of 
the Navy, as well as for the pay and the pensions of naval 
personnel. Similarly the executive command of the Army 
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yas vested in a Commander-in-Chief at the Horse Guards, 
its administration like that of the Navy being distributed 
between various offices. Thus the Secretary of War in 
Pall Mall, the Board of Ordnance at the Tower, the com- 
missariat branch of the Treasury, the Home Office for the 
Militia, and the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital for 
medical services—all had a hand in raising and maintaining 
the land forces of the Crown. 
This brief survey of conditions during the 18th and 
of the 19th centuries will enable the reader to under- 
stand much that otherwise might be obscure. It proves 
that the separation of executive from departmental and 
administrative functions was not a matter of theory alone, 
but was enforced by a greater or less distance between the 
offices of various authorities. Moreover, it serves as a useful 
introduction to what Corbett tells us in the following passage 
of his England in the Seven Years War regarding the system 
which then obtained : 


“For the purposes of the war, the administration 
was scientifically separated into a supply department 
and an executive department, which were kept prac- 
tically distinct. At the head of one was the Duke of 
Newcastle, as First Lord of the Treasury, at the head 
of the other was Pitt ; that is, diplomacy, the army and 
the navy—the three executive factors in war—were 
under his supreme direction, and the great officers in 
each department were in relation to him as expert 
advisers. Thus without the preoccupation of supply 
he was free to co-ordinate the three national forces as 
completely and harmoniously as a general in the field 
wields his horse, foot and artillery. 

“It is for this reason—because on this occasion we had 
for once an organisation for war which, theoretically at 
least, could scarcely be nearer perfection—that the 
progress of the struggle is so well worth patient study, 
not merely for soldiers and sailors, but for every man 
who directly or indirectly feels the responsibility of 
government.” 


As one of two Secretaries of State, Pitt held a position 
somewhat similar to that now held by Mr. Cordell Hull in 
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the U.S.A. The supervision of foreign, military and colonia 
affairs came normally within the scope of his office. But jy 
May, 1757, when Newcastle had offered him the appoint. 
ment of Secretary of State, he refused point blank, unless th, 
Board of Admiralty was also brought under his contr, 
For a month he held out, in spite of Newcastle’s appeals tp 
his patriotism and the indignant protests of his own sup. 
porters. All regarded his action as a display of persona 
vanity and ambition. He, and he alone, had the vision t 
foresee that in the years to come neither he nor any othe 
man, however gifted, could save the country under a system 
of divided control. His action on this occasion is worthy of 
special notice, inasmuch as it is an outstanding example of 
the vital necessity in war of grouping departments in 
accordance with the cognate nature of their functions. 

Pitt was in his forty-ninth year when at last he accepted 
office in 1757. His health was indifferent owing to constantly 
recurring attacks of gout, a point which needs emphasising, 
in view of the immense burden he gladly accepted and 
shouldered during the succeeding four and a-half years. As 
already explained, he had under his immediate control the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, the Board of Admiralty 
and the Commander-in-Chief, and, seeing that naval and 
military operations extended from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Canadian Lakes and the Mississippi, the East India Company 
and the Governors of the American colonies naturally looked 
to him for guidance. He himself had no departmental re- 
sponsibilities, nor did he take any part in supervising and co- 
ordinating the work of the numerous supply departments 
of State. This task was undertaken by Newcastle himself, 
assisted by his second Secretary of State, the Earl of Holder. 
ness, a tractable and compliant character ever ready to 
oblige the Prime Minister. These three, Newcastle, Pitt and 
Holderness, formed what nowadays would be styled a War 
Cabinet, a designation which they, and Pitt in particular, 
would indignantly have repudiated. More appropriately the 
combination of these three Ministers might be termed a 
Supreme Executive, consisting of the Prime Minister and his 
two staff officers. 
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SANHEDRIN CONTROL 
One other feature of government in the 18th century has 
to be stressed. The Cabinet, as then constituted, was a 
purely deliberative body. In 1761, it consisted of ten mem- 
hers, nine of whom were peers. Not one of them was at the 
head of an administrative department of State. Pitt was 
the only Commoner. So long as the control of war operations 
had rested with the Cabinet, as it did until June, 1757, when 
Pitt became Secretary of State, the history of the war was 
one continuous record of disaster and defeat. Nor is this 
surprising, when we read the account which Pitt himself 
has left us of Cabinet procedure in 1756. 

“The members of such a body,” he wrote, “ shift 
and shuffle the charge from one to the other. Says one, 
Iam not general. The Treasury says, I am not admiral. 
The Admiralty says, I am not minister. From such an 
unaccording assemblage of separate and distinct powers 
with no system, a nullity results. One, two, three, four, 
five lords meet—if they cannot agree—Oh! we will 
meet again on Saturday. Oh! but, says one of them, 
I am to go out of town.” 


Only a few years later, light-headed flippancy of this nature 
on the part of a Cabinet Minister was the direct cause of 
Burgoyne’s undoing at Saratoga. Such was a Cabinet 
in 1756. And it may well be doubted whether Cabinet 
procedure has registered any marked advance in the interval 
of time that has elapsed since Pitt’s day. Take, for example, 
what the late Lord Haldane wrote in his Autobiography of 
the 1906 Cabinet of which he was a leading member :— 
“The Cabinet was like a meeting of delegates. It 
consisted of too large a body of members, of whom two 
or three had the gift of engrossing its attention for their 
own business. The result of this and the want of system 
which it produced was that business was not always 
properly discussed, and the general points of view 
that vitally required clear definition almost never. . . . 
The procedure was a mischievous one.” 


Take again the War Council of 1915, which in every 
respect bore the hall-mark of the Cabinet tradition. It 
consisted of ten members, of whom some were Ministers 
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in charge of great departments of State. All were very 


busy men and, with the exception of Lord Kitchener, not one | 


was an expert in naval or military affairs. To give a sem. 
blance of orthodoxy to the deliberations of the Council, two 
great sailors, Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson, as well as 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, were summoned to 
attend its meetings, but they were not members. Moreover, 
the old line of demarcation between command and adminis. 
tration had disappeared, and both the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War combined in 
their own person’s powers of command and of adminis. 
tration. Hence arose many regrettable misunderstandings, 
On January 13 the Council recorded the amazing decision 
that “the Admiralty should prepare a naval expedition in 
February, to bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula, with 
Constantinople as its objective.”” Neither of the sailors present, 
to both of whom such a decision must have appeared sheer 
lunacy, spoke or was called on to express an opinion. More. 
over, in 1906 the General Staff had submitted a memorandum 
to the Government stating that in their opinion an attack on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula was not a feasible operation of war, 
and doubtless the Chief of the Imperial General Staff had this 
in mind, but, like the sailors, he remained silent. 


These examples of treating the conduct of war as a subject 


for casual debate among amateur strategists and over-worked | 
politicians fully justify Mr. Lloyd George’s immortal phrase _ 


uttered in 1916, ‘‘ You can’t run war with a Sanhedrin.” 
To insist that Cabinet methods, except on infrequent 

grand occasions, are utterly unsuited to war conditions may 

appear to most thinking men to be a self-evident truism. 


But the experience of 1914, 15 and 16 has proved that it isa | 


truism which needs repeating again and again. 


AN ALTERNATIVE SYSTEM 
During 1917-18 a Parliamentary Committee, representa- 
tive of all parties and of the Civil Service, with Lord Haldane 
as its chairman, inquired generally into the functions of 
government, as they obtained both before and during the 
war, and made far-reaching recommendations. A new note— 
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new, that is, to the present generation—is struck in the 


e. (Committee’s Report. A distinction is advocated between the 
_|executive powers derived from the Crown and the financial 


powers Which have their origin in the House of Commons. 
This clear-cut cleavage between the functions of direction 
which properly pertain to the Cabinet and the work of the 
departmental Minister is implicit throughout the whole 
Report, and, in their proposals for a drastic rearrangement of 
departmental duties, the Committee attempted to disentangle 
the executive business of government from what is purely 
administrative. Moreover, they refer in terms of strong 
approval to the existing arrangement in the Army, where 
“the principle has been adopted of placing the business of 
inquiry and thinking in the hands of persons definitely 
charged with it, whose duty it is to study the future and 
advise those engaged in actual administration.” ‘ This 
principle,” they add, “ ought by no means to be limited in 
its application to military and naval affairs.” Throughout, 
the Committee’s recommendations conform in a large measure 
to the military precedent. 

The final conclusions of the Haldane Committee may be 
briefly summarised as follows. The strength of Cabinets, and 
of War Cabinets in particular, must be kept at the bare 
minimum consistent with efficiency. The smaller they are 
within certain limits, the better they are likely to function. 


_ Departments of State having cognate functions should be 


grouped, each group being placed under a specially selected 
member of the War Cabinet. The expediency of all its 
members being wholly relieved of departmental duties is 
emphasised throughout the Report. 


THE Minitrary PRECEDENT 

The responsibility vested in the commander of a great 
national army in the field is comparable, both in extent and in 
kind, with that which is imposed on the executive head of a 
State. It is no exaggeration to assert that, during the later 
stages of the Great War, there was no activity, with one 
important exception, that comes within the purview of State 
Government which did not find its counterpart with the 
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British armies in France and Flanders. The exception hag 
to do with the production in adequate quantities of men, 
animals, foodstuffs and material of all kinds needed for the 
prosecution of the war. These as a general rule are collected 
in, and despatched from, the homeland to the theatre of 
war. Supply in the military sense is thus concerned with 
the distribution of all essentials, certainly a gigantic task 
in itself when armies are on the move, rather than with their 
actual production. 

As in the case of State Government, numerous departments 
—directorates in military parlance—are formed at the head. 
quarters of an army in the field to deal with the formidable 
mass of problems which confront a commander-in-chief. In 
1918 there were in France some thirty of these directorates, 
each with a professional expert at its head. The commander. 
in-chief, however, rarely sees any of these directors in an 
official capacity, though he can, of course, call on any of them 
for technical advice, if such is required. In the British Army 
a commander-in-chief transacts all his business, other than 
patronage and personal correspondence, through three prin. 
cipal staff officers, of whom one deals with policy and opera- 
tions, another with man power and the personal and social 
interests of the individual soldier, and the third with supply, 
transport and accommodation. 

It is the role of each principal staff officer to supervise 
the working of a group of directorates, to co-ordinate their 
activities, to ensure that policy decided on is duly carried into 
effect, and, when a decision of major importance has to be 
taken, to make certain that all essential information is brought 
to the chief’s notice in as clear and concise a form as possible. 
A principal staff officer has no office establishment of his own. 
A secretary and a good shorthand clerk should suffice for all 
his needs. Like Pitt, he works by and through the directorates 
he controls, the heads of which are in relation to him as his 
expert advisers. 

The staff system in the field, as it still exists in our regula- 
tions, was the work of the Esher Committee, who in 1904 
made the following claim for their handiwork :— 

“* We believe that we have so clearly drawn the lines 
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between the duties of the various groups as to secure the 
great advantage of a scientific division of labour, which 
is essential in all civil business, and which becomes more 
and more necessary as the work of maintaining an 
efficient army increases in difficulty. .. . There is no 


overlapping.” 

The system stood the test of war and remained practically 
unchanged from 1914 till 1918. No one, I venture to assert, 
who was in a position to appreciate the magnitude and the 
complexity of the task imposed on the Commander-in-Chief 
during these years will deny that his success in overcoming 
all difficulties depended to a large extent on the ability of 
his principal Staff Officers to make his influence felt, not only 
with the fighting troops, but even more so with the great 
administrative directorates grouped under them. 


Starr WorK, THE VITAL NEED 
We have already seen that, during one of the most glorious 
periods in our history, the conduct of war rested with a 
triumvirate of three men, Newcastle, Pitt and Holderness. 
Each was singularly well fitted, both intellectually and by 
temperament, for the job he undertook. Pitt in Newcastle’s 
position might well have proved as dismal a failure as New- 
castle certainly would have been had he attempted to under- 
take the heroic task so nobly carried through by the great 
Secretary of State. We have seen, too, how the stupendous 
task of commanding and administering, in circumstances of 
greatest difficulty, a vast army in the field is rendered com- 
paratively simple, provided the principles which underlay 

Pitt’s actions are recognised and safeguarded. 

These principles are :— 

(1) The careful grouping of all departments of State in 
accordance with the cognate nature of their particular 


functions : 

(2) Placing such groups, when formed, under Ministers 
fitted by training and capacity to supervise and co- 
ordinate the work of the departments in their group ; 

(3) Ensuring that these Ministers are freed from all 
departmental and similar duties and so are able to 
devote their whole attention to the work of super- 
vision and co-ordination ; 
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(4) The urgent need for such Ministers being ever in cop. 
stant touch with one another, with the heads of the 
grouped departments and with the Prime Minister, 

It is true that the machinery of government has increased 
out of all knowledge during the 180 years that have elapsed 
since Pitt’s time, and it is doubtful whether he, were he alive 
to-day, would be anxious to take the Dominions Office, the 
India Office, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the 
Ministry of Information under his wing, over and above the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Office and the Naval and Military 
Commanders who were formerly under his control. However 
this may be, as matters stand, it has been found expedient to 
group the bulk of these most important duties under two 
Ministers, Lord Halifax and Lord Chatfield, and this arrange. 
ment is not likely to be disturbed. 

On the military analogy another Minister is needed to 
supervise and co-ordinate the various departments concerned 
with man power and social services. Such departments 
include the Home Office, the Ministry of Labour, the Boards 
of Education and Health and the Local Government Board, 
and little difficulty should be experienced in finding a Minister 
capable of controlling this group. 

There remains the multitude of departments which 
specialise in production and the distribution of products, 
and there are valid reasons for discriminating between these 
functions, and treating each on its own merits. First, the 
type of mind required to supervise the productive power of a 
country is quite different from that suited to deal with com- 
mercial transactions. The producer needs primarily a scien- 
tific outlook; his field of action should be largely among 
scientific bodies and committees assembled ad hoc to develop 
productive power in every shape and form. The distributor, 
on the other hand, should be someone who takes a large view 
of the world’s commerce and of ways and means for increasing 
our share in it. Under the head of production fall the depart- 
ments concerned with armaments, agriculture, forestry, 
fishery and mines ; and all Government bodies concerned with 
scientific and industrial research might well be included in 
this category. Distribution embraces the departments con- 
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med with commerce and trade, transport by sea, road, air 


It should be an easy matter to discover in this country 
men qualified by training and known attainments to be in 
charge of these two groups. 

Given the acceptance of the arguments contained in 
this article, five Ministers, for the co-ordination of External 
Affairs, of Defence, of Man Power, of Production and of 
Distribution, respectively, would be required in addition to the 
Prime Minister, and it is essential that all should be free to 
devote their whole time to supervising and co-ordinating 
the work of the departments grouped under them. Possibly 
the Prime Minister might wish to retain near himself one or 
two other advisers acting in an individual capacity, and 
on this subject all that needs saying is that every additional 
adviser, beyond the five who are essential, increases the danger 
of sanhedrinism. Obviously the political heads of the three 
fighting services, being, as they are, very busy men, occupied 
with the administrative routine of their own departments, 
are automatically ruled out as suitable members of such a 
War Cabinet as is here contemplated. 

It remains only to emphasise once again that, to ensure 
rapidity of decision and action, which in war is vital, as well as 
to effect the complete co-ordination of the national effort, the 
Big Five of the War Cabinet should be ever in closest touch 
with the Prime Minister, with one another and with the 
heads of the departments grouped under them. Like a 
commander-in-chief with his principal staff officers, a War 
Cabinet should form a supreme executive in permanent 
session. 


GERALD F. ELLISON. 
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“ANGEL OF PEACE” 


(MapE IN GERMANY) 


THE inspiration for this article came from a valued friend, 
He told me that my ignorance of German affairs was absolute, 
He silenced my protest by an offer to show me up with on 
simple question. My friend then asked : 

“Which product tops the alphabetical list of the German }; 
Ersatz goods ?”’ 

“* Buna,” I replied, “ their synthetic rubber.” 

“Wrong,” exclaimed my critic : “ pride of place belongs to 
the German Angel of Peace. You should know that Hitler's 
gang has found a substitute for the heavenly article.” 

I wanted to crush my critic by saying that in German the 
name of the angel does not begin with the first letter of the 
alphabet. Then I thought that, after all, his observation was 
right in its substance. For Hitler and his gangsters have 
created an Ersatz angel. Like their other substitutes he is 
a fraud. Still enough people are misled by him to makea 
discussion of that subject worth while. 

On January —, at the Lord Mayor’s luncheon in the City, 
the Prime Minister for the first time proclaimed in public the 
responsibility of the German people for Hitler’s atrocities. 
We have travelled a long way from the conception of a 
German people entirely separate from Hitler. The German 
sham is being exposed. Still more significant, however, was 
the speech made on that same day by the Home Secretary. 
Speaking in Edinburgh Sir John Anderson warned the 
public of the danger of premature peacemaking. Such a 
peace would be of advantage to our enemies only. It would 
not be the real thing at all, but a lull only to give the enemy 
an opportunity of gathering his forces. 

The statement is opportune. Intrigues favourable to the 
conclusion of an immediate arrangement with Hitler still 
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ring up. Berlin is their source. But they find support 
among the cowards, the fools and the traitors in the Allied 
euntries. Against the indomitable will of the British and 
french peoples to win the war outright those intrigues cannot 
prevail. Yet they give birth to doubts, when an inflexible 
determination to the exclusion of any other consideration 
should exist. 

Hitler never thought that Great Britain and France 
yould fight him over Poland. He felt safe behind the Sieg- 
fied wall. British and French might shout; there was no 
ham in that. Yet, to make certain abstention in London and 
Paris, the agents of Berlin got busy supplying the Allies with 
just the arguments needed, as they thought, against a trial 
of strength with Germany. 

Before the war, the Germans relied upon the aid of our 
own tremblers, fools and traitors. The tremblers were those 
politicians who dreaded personal responsibility for a war 
against the redoubtable Hun. Their natural inclination was 
to kick a friend rather than to provoke an enemy. In this 
attitude they enjoyed the support of some influential people, 
terrified by the prospect of an upset of their financial arrange- 
ments by a long and expensive war. These people were 
obsessed, too, with the fear of a Communist wave sweeping 
Europe. 

The fools, in order of precedence, came under three cate- 
gories. The small fry were the intellectuals of that specific 
brand, which holds that any country, generally speaking, 
but Germany especially, is better than its own. Higher in 
rank of folly were the so-called experts, i.e., people who 
thought they had mastered the knowledge of German affairs. 
In reality they were merely chewing the cud of a clever 
propaganda. At the head of the fools’ hierarchy were the 
personages, some in key positions in the country, who clung 
to the notion that British and Germans really belong together. 
Finally, there were the traitors. Under that head I lump 
those, who sold themselves for a material advantage, with 
those, who served Hitler from conviction. I cannot see 
with what reason extenuating circumstances can be granted 
to the latter on the ground that they helped our enemy not 
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for money but for love. The number of these misguidg 
people was considerable. The Nazi doctrine attracted they 
in the same manner as the teachings of Lenin are like , 


magnet for other perverts. That should not surprise us at al}, = 


if we consider the scale on which German propaganda for g 
long a time has had the run of Great Britain. 

It was in 1923, at the moment of the Ruhr occupation 
by the French, that the Germans organised themselves jp 
London. In that year, without taking into account the sums 
spent in other parts of the Empire, the agents of Berlin spent 
£125,000 in this vountry for the purpose of turning public 
opinion in Great Britain against France. £125,000 is 4 
conservative estimate, based not on hearsay, but op 
precise details. Since then the yearly German expenditur 
on propaganda in the United Kingdom was never les 
than £60,000. Often it was much more, and that without 
considering the sums paid out direct in Berlin without 
passing through the account of the German Embassy in 
London or of the several ‘“ agencies” in various parts of 
this country. Great Britain was swamped with propaganda, 
some blatant, some subtle. . 

A good example of the thorough work of the Germans was 
their propaganda by word of mouth. An extraordinary variety 
of visitors from Germany were over here—professors, cabaret 
dancers, poets, countesses, military experts, pastors, pros- 
titutes, athletes, esthetes, chambermaids, poets, boy scouts, 
business men, Junkers, Communists, etc., etc.—all officially 
controlled and all receiving, if necessary, financial support, 
provided they could get into touch with influential persons 
or with groups of people in this country. These activities were 
organised to an extent difficult to realise unless all the facts 
are available. It would be interesting to discover how many 
scores (scores I repeat) of German lecturers were foisted 
year in year out on the innocents who ran the League of 
Nations Union, to be passed on from branch to branch all 
over the country ? One is ashamed to think of the authorities 
of our oldest universities cajoled into allowing their seats of 
learning to be used for enemy propaganda. On one occasion, 


I remember, after I had lectured in Cambridge in favour of 
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Poland’s rights to the famous Corridor, the Editor of The 
Times received on the same day fifteen letters from students 
protesting against my statements. An interesting detail was 
that all those epistles were copies of one and the same text, 
hich by an accident I had obtained before that from a 
secretary of the German Embassy. The pulpits of the churches 
were made use of too. 

Some of the most dangerous people were those Germans 
who made a tremendous show of their anti-Nazi feelings. 
The gullible way in which the public accepted those agents 
provocateurs at their own valuation was unbelievable. Those 
“anti-Nazis’’ rendered precious service to Hitler. This 
whole great army of German agents and visitors practised 
spying also. That, however, is a separate story and outside 
the scope of this article. 

The long and persistent effort made in Great Britain by 
the Germans secured for them a large number of victims. 
Men and women were seduced to work for Germany. As I 
have said, a few did that for profit. But the majority served 
from conviction. They served Hitler well. On several occa- 
sions their activities created such confusion in the political 
situation that the Government could not apply in time the 
anti-German measures which were necessary. The Germans 
had every right to be pleased with the result of their work in 
London. The British miracle is that in spite of all, the common- 
sense of the nation has won through in the end. 

The line of argument used by the Germans was not 
always the same. They were too clever to use identical 
methods with all the people they approached. The tremblers 
were treated to a vivid picture of Germany’s armed forces. 
Their flesh was made to creep. Politicians became pale-faced. 
They whispered about the 30,000 warplanes of Goering. 
The wealthy were given warning of the ruin, lying in wait for 
victors and vanquished alike in a modern war. For dessert 
the vision was dished up of a yellow-fanged Bolshevik breaking 
into the vaults of the Bank of England. So cowed were these 
poor creatures that they did not see the contradiction between 
the alleged invincible might of Germany and Stalin’s forth- 
coming triumphant entry into Berlin ! 
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The fools were given different treatment. There wag ;, 
attempt to frighten them. But they were led on to discoys 
the sensational fact that Hitler was not a bloodthirsty tyray 
but a social reformer, anxious to get on with his interrupty 
work of internal reconstruction. War, it was said, was odiggf ; 
to him. Our fools trumpeted their wonderful psychologiaj 
discovery. Hitler was actually the Angel of Peace in disguiy 
He yearned for the Heaven which he had been obliged y 
leave because of the obstreperous conduct of puny peopl 


like the Czechs and the Poles. When the honour of German j 


was involved Hitler could restrain his armies no longe, 
The fools believed all that, they repeated it. How the peop 
in Berlin must have chuckled as they listened to their dupe 
eloquence. 

The super-fools, in addition to the treatment described 
were given strong doses of “secret” information. Supe. 
fools love a secret. It flatters them to have something 
keep away from public knowledge. The way to their favow 
is to supply them with information for their own private uw, 
So they were told that Hitler’s position in the country hai 
weakened. A little patience, and the world would see a gret 
change in Germany. The Moderates with Goering at ther 
head would come into their own. Then an agreement couli 
be easily reached with Great Britain and France. All woul 
end well in Europe with a little patience. But the gangsten 
in Berlin must not be provoked. It was imperative not ti 
drive them to extremes. Then, in their frenzy, Hitler and bi 
extremists would destroy everything. That was the sort d 
stuff which, for example, the notorious Dr. Schacht produce 
for the benefit of his high-placed friends in this country. 

Great Britain and France went to war. Now Hitler 
detailed plan did not go beyond the conquest of Polant 
He had been too confident of the British and French r 
maining quiet. That is shown by the official document 
of the pre-war period and by the hesitations of the Germa 
High Command in the first months of the war. In thox 
circumstances the authorities in Berlin decided to use tlt 
machinery of their propaganda to obtain a delay before th 
Anglo-French entente undertook decisive action. For Hitle 
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vas yp needed time to think the situation out. German propaganda 
iscovef after war started was given the mission of preventing Great 
‘yranif Britain and France from acting in haste. Dr. Schacht, 
ruptyf although living in semi-disgrace in Switzerland, was brought 
Odioyf into action. The line he took with his friends in this country 
logii was the following: “I grant you that Hitler is a madman. 
sgnivf He has gone into Poland. Great Britain and France will 
zed tif fight, because their Governments cannot go against the will 
eopkif of the peoples. That is a surprise for Hitler. But do not 
many imagine- that the Germans will not back the Fiihrer. They will 
onge§ fight for him. After six months, however, you will see the 
eons situation change in Berlin. Do not go to any extreme at 
lupa'f present, which would hold up that coming change. For example, 
do not start bombing the Germans. Then you will make your 
ribeif peace with the elements, who will come to power. I admit 
upe-f that in the long run you can destroy Germany. But that 
ng tif would be of no advantage to you and would mean the downfall 
avout of the whole structure of European civilisation.” 

> = The Allied Governments possess incontrovertible evidence 
’ half to show that the aim of German propaganda activities now 
great is to delay Great Britain and France in any decisive action 
theif they may want to take against Germany. At the same time 
coulif the ground is to be prepared for a “ peace of expectation.” 
oui} What that means can be seen from the following authentic 
stesf statement of policy made by a close associate of Goering in 
ot the execution of the Four Years plan. The statement was 
dbif obtained in the third month of the war. It is as follows :— 


nced “It is quite right to say that things have not gone 
as we expected. The Polish conquest was a walk-over. 
Then the situation turned for the worse. Hitler had 


lei promised us British and French abstention. Instead 
ant of that we have the war. The Russian connection has 
Te not worked out according to plan. The U-boats have not 
enti given the results Raeder promised. The magnetic mines 
nal have not been a stunning success. The naval blockade 
vei is strangling us. Nothing to be hoped from a lightning 


stroke on the Western front. Things may go from bad 
to worse. Yet, if our enemies believe that we are done for, 
th they make the mistake of their lives. If we play our cards 
tle right, we have won. The British and the French will be 


rt of 
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soon sick of the war. They are softer than the Ge 
Our propaganda is directed towards persuading they 
that the war will mean the ruin of Europe. To gqy 


their money-bags and the lives of their sons the Democracig, | 


will soon be ripe for a peace-offer from us direct, or through 
some intermediary. Of course, we will have to make 
concessions. We will have to concede a lot. But » 
will keep enough to permit us to prepare anew and bette 
than this time. The peace which we shall make will be « 
“* peace of expectation.” When we are ready, we will w 
to war again and take all.” 


To prepare the ground for that ‘“‘ peace of expectation” 
German propagandists went into action at once. We knoy 
their arguments well. There was the utter stupidity of going 
to war for a non-existent Poland, the ruin which hangs ove 
the whole of Europe if the war really begins, the danger of 
weakening Germany too much and letting Stalin get t 
Berlin. We have heard the Hee-Haws warning the British 
against the French, and we have heard “the traitor of 
Stuttgart in his mincing French tell his ex-compatriots 
about the evil intentions towards them of the British people. 
Those insinuations and shouts have lost much of their power 
over the masses now that the Finns by their spirited resistance 
have revealed to the world the weaknesses of the Russian 
army, for without an imposing escort of tanks and aeroplanes 
Lenin’s Gospel ceases to intimidate. That sort of propaganda 
has become stale and should cause no anxiety. What should 
make us anxious are the present secret attempts to promote an 
Ersatz peace, not by a straightforward offer, but by under. 
hand dealings with irresponsible but influential elements in 
the Allied countries. 

The meticulous trouble taken by the Germans in carrying 
out their propaganda is shown by their attention to details 
One is filled with admiration, for example, when one learns 
that in Ribbentrop’s personal bureau (the bureau in which 
Hitler’s schemes often are hatched before the Wilhelmstrasse 
has an inkling of them) an official exists of high standing, 
specially appointed to look after relations with Christian 
Pacifists in Great Britain and in the United States. This Dr. 
Berber has the allotted task of maintaining at all costs in 
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gite of the war his established relations, for example, with 
members of the Society of Friends and certain Bishops. His 
instructions are to entice them as often as possible into 
meetings in Switzerland and in other neutral countries and to 
employ those occasions to explain the advantages of an 
immediate peace even at the expense of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Our tremblers, fools and traitors have gone for the duration 
of the war into the obscurity of a prudent retirement. That 
does not mean at all that they are inactive. Here we come 
to that part of German war-time activities, which still con- 
stitute a mystery. Take the kidnapping of Venlo. In that 
deserted spot on the Dutch-German frontier a sort of small 
no-man’s land exists, where the guards of the two countries 
are separated by a tiny plot of land. Mr. Best and Captain 
Stevens, who lived in Amsterdam and had connections in 
london, went to Venlo accompanied by an officer of the 
Dutch intelligence service. It was stated that they expected 
to meet there some Germans discontented with the Hitler 
régime and prepared to overthrow it. What happened was 
that the Germans who came were agents of the Gestapo. They 
shot the Dutch officer, seized the Englishmen and carried 
them bound into Germany. The ill-famed Himmler later 
gave out that his men had been playing the part of discon- 
tented Nazis and had led Mr. Best and Captain Stevens into 
a trap after extracting from them the information they 
needed. Now, without pretending to fathom the mystery of 
that curious affair at Venlo, the only deduction from it I 
desire to make is that there was a proposal which looked 
sufficiently authentic to make Mr. Best and Captain Stevens, 
or somebody else, believe that a good chance existed of an 
upheaval inside Germany against Hitler. The fact that in the 
end it turned out to be an act of provocation on the part of 
the Gestapo only confirms me in the idea that the whole affair 
belonged to the activities of the German propaganda des- 
cribed before and intended to gain time for the rulers of the 
Nazi Reich by creating in London and Paris the impression 
that advantage can be won from delay in taking decisive 
action against the armed forces of Germany. No good can 
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come from such ideas. Unless and until the German army j 
defeated in the military sense of the word there can be y 
peace with Hitler, or with any other German ruler. 

Sir John Anderson has warned us against prematyy, 
peace-making. A member of the Government cannot spaj 
lightly. There must have been a reason for the warnin 
Since the war started, practically from its first day, oy 
hears from time to time about secret approaches from German 
with a view of exploring the possibilities of an agreed pean 
Naturally, the British and French Governments will stanj 
firm in their attitude towards the Nazi aggressor. There cm 
be no compromise on that point. Mr. Chamberlain and \, 
Daladier have stated the allied aims in this war with suc 
uncompromising clarity that Hitler cannot hope to escap 
from under their yoke. And yet the Germans keep up they 
attempts to inveigle certain Englishmen and Frenchmen inh 
exploratory conversations. Those attempts will and mus 
fail. Still they keep alive the hopes of the cowards, the fook 
and the traitors, and that is not wholesome. 

History has a way of repeating itself. During the last wa 
1914-1918 we saw a series of attempts to bring about a back. 
stairs settlement. They all failed until the military might of 
Germany began to crumble. In this war we have the “ peace. 
makers ” with us again. Their failure is certain, too, until the 
German military machine is broken. Their failure is certain 
all the more because they come to us from Hitler’s Ang 


of Peace, who is a poor Ersatz for the real heavenly messenge. | 


V. Po.taKorr. 
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To say that the Allies are at war to defeat the enemy and 
impose terms of peace is to say what ought to be quite obvious 
but is insufficiently obvious to all. The “ Left” generally, 
but not only the “ Left,” is for a negotiated peace, as though 
war could have any purpose except to impose terms that 
cannot be achieved by negotiation. We have the general 
pronouncements of Cabinet Ministers who rightly declare 
that the terms must be such as will make the recurrence of 
German aggression impossible. We also have the pronounce- 
ments of Mr. Attlee, and others, who want what they call a 
“just” peace, although they propose nothing that will reduce 
Germany to permanent military impotence. In other words, 
they would have Germany remain, or again become, the 
greatest military Power in Europe, so that, after a brief 
period of recuperation, she will be able to go to war once 
more, thanks to the “just” peace, and so remove what 
little of temporary “‘ justice ” that peace may have contained. 

Let us examine what the conditions of a truly just peace 
must be, of a peace that will carry out the principal war-aim 
of the Allied Powers and give them and the smaller nations 
of Europe lasting security against German aggression by 
making that aggression for ever impossible. 

Let us be clear about one thing: there can be no lasting 
peace that does not destroy Germany as a military Power, 
no matter what her political character may be. Even a 
National Socialist or a Bolshevik Germany, with her military 
power gone for ever, will be preferable to a Conservative or 
Liberal or ‘‘ Democratic ’’ Germany, however “ decent,” with 
her military power still intact. Germany can adopt whatever 
political system she pleases—the one thing she must never 
be allowed to do again is to take up arms. 

That a peace achieved by negotiation, and therefore based 
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on compromise will not secure this essential result, will grow 
quite clear when we consider Germany’s geographical position, 
the huge number, the discipline, and the military and indus. 
trial and administrative efficiency of her people, and her 
great natural resources. Her commanding position vis-a-vis 
her eastern, north-eastern and south-eastern neighbours makes 
her the natural master of Europe east of the Rhine. Only 
by the combined maximum warlike effort of the French and 
British Empires, entrenched behind impregnable western 
defences, can she be prevented from making herself master of 
all Europe—and of a good deal more. To end this state of 
affairs is the one aim worth fighting for, seeing that the threat 
to the existence of the French and British Empires and to 
the liberties (not to speak of the decencies) of Europe is inherent 
not in “ Hitlerism,” but in precisely this state of affairs. 
Unless this state is brought to an end, the war will have 
been lost, even if Germany is defeated in the field. If we 
are not absolutely determined to bring this state to an end, 
an end that will for ever exclude its recurrence, we had 
better sue for peace at once and make the best of the brief 
period we should then have, to prepare for the Third World 
War. And of this we may be sure—if by our negligence, 
lack of foresight, and general unreadiness we give Germany a 
third chance (as we have given her a second), she will succeed 
in breaking up France and Britain and reducing all Europe 
to servitude. The Third World War will be the consequence 
of peace by negotiation, of peace based on compromise, of 
peace conforming to the ideals of the New Statesman and 
Nation, of the News Chronicle, or to the Utopian projects of 
the ‘‘ Federal Unionists,” or of Mr. Attlee and Sir Walter 
Layton. 

Let us assume that the Allies achieve what is well within 
their power, namely, decisive victory. What terms must 
they then impose, if the peace is to be just and enduring? 
To say that Germany, when she has been defeated, must be 
kept down, is easy. But to see how it is to be done, and 
then to do it, is not so easy. It is certainly a problem. 
It is the European problem. The solution is difficult, but not 
unattainable. But unless it is attained, the war will not 
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have been won in any final sense, nor can there be any question 
of a “new European order ” or of a “ better world,” seeing 
that as long as Germany is allowed to dispose of armed 
might, every European order is in mortal danger, and the 
world can only change from bad to worse instead of to better. 
To tackle this problem is therefore our first duty. The more 
itis thought about, critically, coldly and earnestly, the better. 
And the sooner the better, for the multitude of confused 
and Utopian war aims that are being floated and promoted 
isso great that the public vigilance and unity of purpose that 
will be needed to keep the Governments up to the mark 
when the time comes, is in danger of being destroyed in 
advance. Mr. Chamberlain is certainly a patriot, and is 
certainly determined to prosecute the war, but when the 
fighting is over, can we be quite sure that he will not again 
hanker after ‘“‘ appeasement”? ? And can we be sure that 
Sir John Simon, who opposed conscription in England during 
the last war, but did not oppose it in Germany (when he had 
the power to do so, between the wars), will not favour com- 
promise when the alternative to compromise may be a 
resumption or desperate prolongation of hostilities ? 

We do not know how long the war will last, we do not 
know what the condition of Europe will be when it is over, 
we do not know what Powers will have become belligerents 
before it is over. It is therefore impossible to adumbrate the 
terms of peace with any precision of detail. But it is possible, 
in broad outline, to indicate certain essential or minimum 
terms which must be imposed upon the enemy if the peace is 
to be just and lasting, or terms which can alone prevent him 
from retrieving his defeat and converting it into ultimate 
victory over the Allies. 

Russia is in real, though informal alliance with Germany, 
so that her armed might is accessory to Germany’s. This 
fact must be taken into consideration when the final account 
is drawn up. Germany and Russia must be forced into a 
permanent defensive by the seizure of every strategic key- 
position which, if held by these Powers, whether singly or in 
coalition, would enable them to take the offensive. 

The fate of the Rhineland was the subject of much dis- 
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sension between the Allies in the post-war period. The 
solution imposed by the Treaty of Versailles was unsatisfac. 
tory, though not as unsatisfactory as it has been made to seem 
(the greatest mistake made by the Allies was not the Treaty 
itself, but their failure to enforce it). All the attempts to 
create a Rhenish Republic and to promote “ Separatism ” 
were mismanaged by the French. It is doubtful whether 
these attempts could have succeeded in any case, although 
there was (and still is) a good deal of anti-Prussian and 
anti-centralist sentiment amongst the Rhinelanders. There 
can be no doubt that Field-Marshal Foch was right (his 
pronouncements on the subject of the Rhineland read pro. 
phetically now)—the Rhine must become the permanent 
frontier of France. The problem even when reduced to such 
simple terms is not an easy one. There is, perhaps, a case, 
for making the Rhine the frontier in a strategic sense only 
and not in a political and economic sense. That is to say, 
if the left bank could be permanently garrisoned by French, 
Belgian and, possibly, British troops, leaving the hinterland 
in German hands. Would not such a frontier be a source of 
weakness rather than of strength, seeing that the administra- 
tion and the roads and railways behind the most advanced 
allied positions would be controlled by the potential enemy ? 
Or ought the creation of a separate Rhenish Republic to be 
attempted once again in a different way and on a different 
basis ? Would not the loyalty of such a Republic to France 
be very doubtful ? It would seem that there can be no lasting 
solution save the downright annexation of all German territory 
west of the River Rhine by France and, possibly, Belgium. 
To assimilate a large German population will be no easy 
matter, although the French successfully assimilated the 
Germans of Alsace. It would be a matter of tact and patient 
skill and understanding, no less than of firmness. A part of 
the population, all, perhaps, who are members of the National 
Socialist Party, could be compelled to emigrate to the right 
bank—the Germans have themselves set an example in 
deporting entire populations (Tyrolese, Balts, Poles, Jews) 
from one district to another. One thing seems certain, that 
if the war is won decisively, the French will take the Rhine- 
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land in any case. Do our pacifists and internationalists, who 
are, even now, anti-French, and reject the ‘‘ Rhine frontier ” 
in advance, really believe that we shall go to war with France 
so as to restore the Rhineland to Germany ? It will be above 
all necessary that the Anglo-French alliance remain after 
the war, and Rhine should be the frontier not so much of 
France as of the two Allies. Even if the Rhineland is annexed 
by France, the defences along the river should be garrisoned 
by British troops as well as French. 

The exchange of Heligoland for Zanzibar was a serious 
blunder, as the last war showed. It also was very much 
against the wishes of the Heligolanders, who were loyal sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria, and had no wish to become subjects 
of the Kaiser. It was an inexcusable mistake not to re-annex 
Heligoland after the war. It must be annexed after the 
present war. So must the islands of Sylt, and perhaps Amrum 
and Borkum. None of these islands should again be allowed 
to serve the needs of a German naval and aerial offensive. 
The Kiel Canal should be destroyed. Germany must be 
made permanently impotent in the North Sea. 

But the permanence of the Anglo-French coalition and 
of its presence in the Rhineland is more important than 
anything else. Without it there can be no lasting peace in 
Europe. Only as long as the Allies are on the Rhine can 
there be a just and lasting settlement in eastern and south- 
eastern Europe (Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland as a pre- 
liminary to the conquests of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland). If Germany again resorts to aggression against her 
eastern and south-eastern neighbours, or if she attempts the 
reconquest of Austria (Austria must be made an indepen- 
dent State as the result of the present war), Allied action 
in the Rhineland will be the only effective deterrent. Had 
the Allies remained on the Rhine, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Austria would still have been independent States— 
indeed, there would have been no war. 

The restoration of the Polish and Czechoslovak Republics 
to full independence is rightly a declared war-aim of the 
Allies. Whether these Republics will have exactly the same 
frontiers as they had before is an open question. There is a 
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good deal to be said for leaving former Polish territory up 
to the “ Curzon Line” with Russia for that territory has 4 
population with strong Russian affinities, and its strategic 
value to Poland is small. But the Russians have gone weg 
of the “Curzon Line” by taking Lwow (Lemberg) anj 
Przemysl (which was often referred to as ‘‘ Pig and Whistle” 
in the last war, but is actually pronounced “ Pshemmish ”), 
The region in which these two towns are situated should 
revert to Poland. There is much to be said for establishing 
an autonomous Ukrainian State which would include Car. 
pathian Ruthenia and a part of what was Polish territory 
and is now Russian. But the Ukrainian problem is very much 
in the background at the moment. The Russians have 
repressed the Ukrainians of Poland more ruthlessly than 
even the Poles did (which is saying a good deal). The future 
of the problem depends largely on the future of Russia and 
on the general state of eastern Europe at the end of the war. 
The whole problem will have to be considered in consultation 
with the new Poland which will emerge from the Allied 
victory. If there is a break-up of Russia, a Ukrainian State 
extending from the Caucasus to Przemysl will be a possibility. 

Austria must be restored to independence. The question 
is, not whether the Austrians want it or not, but whether it is 
necessary to the future peace of Europe. As a matter of fact, 
most Austrians, especially the Viennese, do want it. A 
plebiscite is undesirable, for it will at best express only the 
mood of the moment and at worst the wishes of those who 
are the most efficient terrorists and propagandists. Austria 
should be made independent even if it were sure that only a 
minority wanted independence. The Sudetenland must revert 
to the Czechoslovak Republic for strategic reasons, for without 
the horseshoe of mountains that divide Bohemia from Ger- 
many, the Republic will be quite defenceless. Some sort of 
strategic, political and economic union will be needed between 
the new Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria. Individually 
they are helpless against Germany. Even when united they 
will not be strong enough, but they will at least be able to offer 
resistence until the pressure of the western Powers, established 
in the Rhineland, decides the issue. Divided, even a weak 
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Germany will devour them piecemeal. United, they can— 
with the help of the Allies—survive. They should form a kind 
of permanent Polish-Danubian Entente or Coalition (which 
should also be joined by Hungary and perhaps by Rumania). 

Poland ought to receive East Prussia (the problems pre- 
sented by Danzig and the “ Corridor” would then be solved 
at last). ‘The Germans have carried out immense deporta- 
tions in eastern Europe, especially in the Baltic States and in 
the “ Corridor.”” Some sort of stability is necessary in these 
regions so that the hard-working and peaceful peasants can 
settle down to undisturbed labour for a few generations at 
least. The displacements caused by German deportations 
make further deportations necessary so that there may be a 
readjustment. The “Corridor” has always had a Polish 
majority. The Germans settled there by Hitler must go. 
East Prussia must be colonised by the Poles, even if it is 
necessary to deport a part of the population. Poland has the 
makings of a very considerable Power. Her achievements in 
engineering and in large-scale enterprise like the port of 
Gdynia and the “‘ Central Industrial Triangle ’’ are none the 
less impressive for having received so little publicity. She 
also has the making of a sea-power. The prowess of her small 
fleet in the present war has been wonderful, and although 
she has no naval tradition and her fleet is only a few years 
old, her submarine and her destroyers are being handled 
with a skill and a fighting spirit that rank as high as anything 
to be found in the British fleet. Poland must receive the 
possibility of becoming a naval power—indeed, she, and not 
Germany or Russia, should command the Baltic Sea. To 
this end she must not only recover Gdynia and her old coast 
line, but also Danzig and East Prussia (with the port of 
Koenigsberg). With these three ports as naval bases and 
with her industry and her skill in engineering, Poland could 
become the strongest naval power in the Baltic. 

The outcome of the Finnish war is still uncertain. Uncer- 
tain, also, is the future of Russia. She is riper for revolution 
than any other European State. If, at the end of the general 
conflict, she is in a weak and shaken condition (she is very 
near that condition even now), and she can be compelled to 
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accept readjustments of her western frontiers, then Latvia and 
Esthonia must be restored to full independence, and the 
Russian garrisons must be withdrawn (Latvia and Esthonia 
were peaceful democratic States that were evolving a fa 
higher civilisation than that of the Soviet Union). The 
frontiers of Finland should be redrawn so as to make another 
Russian invasion as difficult as possible. The whole of 
Eastern Karelia should go to Finland (it is a desolate region 
in any case, and has been made more so by Russian neglect 
and deportations—it would soon prosper under Finnish rule), 
Finland should, in any case, control the Russian approaches 
to the southern Baltic and northern Atlantic, and have accegs 
to the White Sea. It might even be desirable that she should 
annex the Kola Peninsula (with Murmansk). 

Finland, the Baltic States and Poland have always been 
on the friendliest terms (except for the constant tension 
between Poland and Lithuania). They could form a kind of 
Baltic Entente or Coalition which should maintain close 
contact with the Polish-Danubian Entente (with Poland as 
the link between them). Russia must be thrown back from 
the Baltic and northern Atlantic. If she shows signs of 
breaking up, that tendency should be encouraged, so that a 
Ukrainian State may be formed. Germany must be divided 
from Russia. 

All these things are possible—but only if the Rhine 
becomes the strategic frontier of France and Great Britain. 


Peter Davy. 
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DO WE WANT TO WIN ? 


I. SOME POSSIBILITIES OF THE OFFENSIVE 


{ue present situation is that Germany, by reason of her 
totalitarian system, has started this war with a definite lead 
inthe matter of industrial mobilisation. She can be expected 
to reach her maximum “ potential’ in the coming months, 
and we must expect, further, that she will endeavour to 
exploit this superiority to deliver a knock-out block against 
the Allies whilst these are still in the opening phases of their 
industrial mobilisation. Air attacks against Britain are to 
be expected, but the main blow will be delivered on land, for 
it is only on land that the German armies can support the 
work done by the German air force, and score a decisive 
success. What of the chances of Germany’s trying revolu- 
tionary means and methods of attack? We shall be the 
more successful in devising a counter when the time comes 
before irreparable disaster has been sustained, the more we 
st ourselves to think ahead, and to try to anticipate these 
possible developments beforehand. 

These developments may take the form of (7) improved 
artillery methods and matériel ; (it) improved forms of tanks ; 
(iit) improved forms of mining. 

(1) It was the evolution of “‘ predicted ”’ firing which truly 
ended the paralysis of the offensive in the last war. The 
significance of aerial photographic survey in the further 
evolution of such methods is not always realised. But 
whereas in the last war, “ pin-pointing ” could only be used 
against stationary targets, aerial photographic survey affords 
the means of swiftly printing very large scale maps, giving 
abundance of detail, and the newest details. We must 
expect the application of “ predicted ” firing to mobile war- 
fare. To speak of the possibilities of television may seem 
fantastic. ‘‘ Predicted ” firing also seemed fantastic, at first. 
At present, with television, the picture takes thirty seconds 
to get through, too slow a rate for targets in mobile warfare. 
An attack on the Maginot Line means, however, stationary 
targets, and in dealing with “ pill-boxes ” suddenly disclosing 
themselves by firing upon infantry, a transmission rate of 
even thirty seconds might be useful. This transmission rate, 
moreover, may conceivably be cut down. The possibilities 
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in the matter of the adaptation to aerial photography of th 
infra-red and ultra-violet rays may also seem fantasti, 
Ultra-violet rays are already used in criminal procedure fy 
detecting forgeries. Their application to military purposg 
would afford means of photographing through camouflage 


ground. 

Improvements in artillery matériel may take the form 
of bigger self-propelled guns, 6-in. or 8-in., multiple-par 
guns: i.e., guns to be cut up into parts carried by teams of 
caterpillar tractors in the fashion that a mountain-gun js 
carried by mules. These are developments which would 


pushed forward. 

(it) The tank floats by distributing her weight over a 
broad bearing surface, her caterpillar tracks, instead of this 
being concentrated on four or more wheel-points. She is a 
land-raft, not a land-ship, and suffers from disadvantages in 
comparison with the ship proper. Whereas the bulk of the 
ship is submerged, and thus protected, the whole body of the 
tank is raised up above the land, and exposed to fire, the ship 
can concentrate protection on her “ vitals,” i.e., water-line, 
gun-positions, leaving the rest of the structure unarmoured, 
or lightly armoured. It is difficult to do this with a tank. 
She is a steel box crowded with men, machines, guns and 
stores, and the whole box needs protection. There are no 
limitations other than docking accommodation on the siz 
of the ship, she can use directors, measure her “ period,” fire 
accurately. The tank is limited in size by the necessity of 
being able to use roads, railways, bridges; she cannot use 
directors, or fire with any approach to accuracy, save at 
point-blank range. 

The duel of tank versus stationary infantry and guns 
partakes of the elements of ship versus forts, and under normal 
conditions the tank, like the ship, is handicapped. The part 
played by these weapons in the last war has been considerably 
exaggerated. In the words of a Canadian critic : 

The German dictum that the tanks won the day seems 
to be accepted without reservation. . .. If a British 
synonym must be found for August 8th, then “‘ prepars- 
tion,” “co-ordination,” “speed,” ‘ calibration,” and 
“‘ secrecy,” all take precedence over “‘ tanks.’’* 

If, however, it is to be a matter of designing a “ break- 
through ” tank for a definite and limited objective: i.., 
* Canadian Defence Quarterly, July, 1928. 


artificial fog, and of “ seeing” into dug-outs deep under the 


produce a mobile heavy artillery, capable of being rapidly ? 
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yith the sacrifice of the “ mobility doctrine, most existing 


“| imitations could be discarded. Thus the tank could be built 


in parts to be transported by road or rail, and assembled 
within striking distance of the objective. The heaviest tank 
in normal use weighs about 80 tons.* But there is no reason, 
under the conditions suggested, why tanks should not be built 
twice as wide and three times as long as the 80-ton tank. 
The increased width would open the possibility of using 
multiple tracks, say, six instead of two, driven by multiple 
ines. This would reduce the bearing pressure per sq. in. 
on the “‘ shoes”’ of the track by two-thirds, meaning either 
increased speed or extra weight available for armour. 

This tank could be completely covered by a tortoise-shell 
like shield of 3-in. steel, on the top of this could be planted 
a turret with a pair of short 6-in. guns, and there could be 
subsidiary turrets armed with 3-pounders for use against 
“normal ”’ tanks, multiple-barrelled pom-poms for use against 
aircraft, machine-guns for use against infantry. No great 

would be needed, say, 8-10 m.p.h., “‘ climb ”’ could be 
improved by fitting studs to the “shoes” of the tracks. 
With her increased length, this “‘ break-through ” tank could 
cross any normal anti-tank ditch, but she could be equipped, 
at need, with the equivalent of fascines. 

An attack by some 400-500 of these monster tanks, each 
weighing 500-600 tons, would be a terrific ordeal for any army 
toendure. Supported by an overwhelming weight of artillery, 
this artillery fire would destroy obstacles, explode anti-tank 
mines ; the attack once launched, nothing short of a direct 
hit by a 6-in. gun would knock such a tank out, the number of 
such guns available upon any sector would be limited. We 
must undoubtedly envisage the prospect that the Germans will 
attempt to use such giant tanks against us. It was we who 
surprised them by the use of improved tanks in the last war, 
we must be careful they do not turn the tables upon us in the 
present one. 

(107) In like manner that the battleship’s bottom is vulner- 
able to the torpedo, so the base of even the most heavily 
fortified line is vulnerable to the mine, which is the torpedo 
of land warfare. The use of the machine-tools for driving 
galleries, of improved cutters and drills, of more powerful 
explosives, may conceivably revolutionise our estimates of 
the time needed to drive galleries, the scope and magnitude 
of the danger, the measures needed to cope with it. Think 
of the possibilities involved in the use of “ silenced ”’ borers 


*There are a few heavier than this. 
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driven by electric motors, of transforming the excavate 
earth into gas by chemical processes and pumping it out— 
the disposal of excavated earth is one of the most oneroy 
problems and a major difficulty in concealment—of using 
readily transportable steel frames for shoring-up galleries 
and of pushing a “ live ” electric rail along to get transporta. 
tion. It will be a grim paradox if, after all that has bem 
written about the “ terror from the skies,” it is the terror fron 
beneath the earth which proves the more fearsome. 


It must not be assumed that the Germans will conten; 
themselves with only one of the methods suggested above, 
The probabilities are that they will attempt a combination of 
all three, and the possibility of improved infantry weapon 
must not be lost sight of. Fundamentally, there is no real 
escape from fortress warfare. In the last war there wer 
certain possibilities of turning the German positions by an 
attack from the Balkans. Unless 'there are quite unforeseen 
developments, there is no such possibility to-day. The 
Germans, even if successful in an onslaught upon Belgium, 
would come up, ultimately, against the prolongation of the 
Maginot Line to the sea-coast, it would be an analogous thing 
if they went through Switzerland, and even if Signor Mussolini 
yielded to German blandishments and hurled himself upon 
Southern France, it would still be necessary for the Germans 
to strike hard against the Maginot Line to hinder a con. 
centration against Italy. For the Allies, it is impossible to 
go through Belgium or Switzerland without the consent of 
these Governments, which is unlikely to be given, and even 
if they did, they would come up against prolongations of the 
Siegfried Line. For both sides, the only chance of success 
is to fight a break-through battle and win it, and as in 1914, 
the “to a flank” doctrine, so nowadays the “ mobility” 
doctrine, tends to obscure this fundamental truth to many 
soldiers. 


The conception “fortress warfare,” however, does not 
necessarily imply prolonged siege operations, fortresses have 
been taken by assault in the past. Nor does it necessarily 
imply “ bloody losses.”” The breach once made, the “ mobi- 
lity” doctrine may conceivably come into its own, afford 
the means of making success overwhelming and decisive. 
What are our own prospects in face of all these possible 
developments ? 

First of all, get rid of this talk of “‘ the superiority con- 
ferred by modern weapons on the defensive.’ The thing’s 
a snare and delusion. Fortified lines are built by men, and 
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what one set of men have built up, another set of men can 
ull down again. In the duel between means and methods of 
attack and those of defence, it is superiority in resources 
which is the decisive factor. Second, avoid the fallacy that 
the road to success is overwhelming superiority in a particular 
weapon. The “ universal’? weapon is as chimerical as the 
“gniversal’ solvent. Every weapon has its own special 
sphere, its strong points and its weak ones, superiority in a 
particular weapon will always be discounted if purchased at 
the expense of inferiority in others, it will be of value only 
when, as in the case of our tanks in the last war, or Allenby’s 
Mounted Corps in Syria, it is allied to equality, or superiority, 
in general, all-round, factors. 

Should a military organism be well-balanced, broad-based, 
and with its elements of strength reaching deep into the 
inmost fibres of national life, then no new developments in 
weapons, however revolutionary, will throw it entirely 
off its balance, or have an effect which is other than tem- 
porary. For it will have reserves of strength upon which to 
draw, new means and methods of defence can be swiftly 
grafted on to the parent organism. 


Should we be able to withstand the initial German on- 
slaught, then, the ultimate effect of all new weapon develop- 
ments will be to benefit the Allies at the expense of Germany, 
because we represent the stronger industrial organism of the 
two. Thus, in our naval competition with France from 1858 
to 1901, it was, largely, the French Navy which produced 
“ideas,” and the British Navy which benefited from them. 
This was because we had a stronger industrial organism behind 
our Navy. Similarly, in the present struggle, it is not 
necessary for us to produce a 3 to 1 superiority in terms of 
military man-power over Germany to defeat her decisively 
on land. What is necessary is for us to exploit to the full our 
industrial superiority to attain a superiority in weapons, and 
to exploit our man-power to obtain a sufficiency of men 
trained to use these weapons. The more we use machines for 
battle, the more we shall need men. But the gain in fighting- 
power by using the right type of machines is quite dispro- 
portionate to the increase in the number of men needed to 
use them. Thus a relatively small superiority over Germany 
in terms of military man-power, if allied to superiority in 
numbers and types of weapons, and in methods of using them, 
will produce a superiority over Germany which is crushing and 
overwhelming, and enable us to go over any German defensive 
line however formidable. 
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In other words, we can acquire decisive superiority for 
land-warfare along exactly the same lines as we acquired 
our naval supremacy. When, in 1901 and 1903, there occurred 
the German Naval Laws and a challenge to our sea-supremacy, 
our population was only 45 millions as compared with 
Germany’s 70. But we were superior in workshop and dock. 
yard efficiency, the Admiralty pursued a policy which was 
fundamentally sound, it replied to Germany by building 
more ships and bigger ships and better ships. This meant a 
continuous increase in naval personnel, and naval establish. 
ments. But it was an increase which served its purpose, and, 
when the U-boat peril developed subsequently, new means 
of defence could be devised against it. If anybody compares 
the complements of British ships such as Inflexible, with those 
of German ships such as Gneisenau, he will discover that the 
British ships carried slightly larger numbers of men, but 
that the gain in fighting-power was quite disproportionate. 
It is by working along these lines that we can defeat Germany. 

Superiority in weapons, although a very important 
factor in winning battles, is not the all-important factor, 
It is one thing to produce the weapon, quite another to handle 
it successfully under practical battle conditions. One must 
beware of “paper” values. On paper, Rodjestvensky’s 
squadrons at Tsu-Shima should have been able to put up a 
formidable fight against the Japanese fleet. In reality, 
Togo slaughtered them with little loss to his own side. The 
Russians had powerful weapons, but they did not know how 
to use them. 

The systematic nature of the German raids along the 
West Front suggests a policy of “tapping” for a weak spot. 
It may be that they have other means of attack than those 
discussed in this article. The one thing sure is that we cannot 
afford blindly to trust to any system of defence which is 
purely passive, and purely artificial, however formidable 
such a system of defence may appear, we must be prepared 
to come to the help of the French Army with a stream of men 
and matériel upon an ever-increasing scale, until we have 
reached the maximum effort of which this Empire is capable, 
or until victory has been won. 


We are still suffering from the lack of a firm far-sighted 
pre-war military policy. To the future historian, it will 
seem an amazing thing that although conscription was intro- 
duced at the end of April, 1939, it was applied in such a halting, 
half-hearted, fashion, that by September 3rd, the outbreak of 
war, all it had produced was 30,000 youths with eight weeks’ 
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training. The 1914 Special Reserve, raised by voluntary 
grvice, was twice as strong, and had had six months’ training. 
He will find it still harder to understand why, if the situation 
was serious enough to justify conscription, it was not serious 
enough to justify the embodiment of the Territorial Army for 
six months’ training. Had this been done, this force would at 
least have started the war with three months of intensive 
training instead of being made up to the extent of 60 per cent. 
or more of raw recruits—even by the very exiguous Territorial 
standards ! 

The real explanation was, of course, that Government 
declined to believe in the reality of the danger. It doubled 
the Territorial Army as a “ gesture”’ to quieten down British 
public opinion; it introduced a limited measure of con- 
scription to quieten down French public opinion. It continued 
blissfully unconscious that it was about to fight for the very 
existence of this Empire till August 21st, when it got news of 
the Russo-German Pact. 

Unfortunately, even after the outbreak of war, this policy of 
“gestures? continued. Instead of a virile policy, calling up at 
once 500,000 men for training, and preparing to double that 
number, Government was unable to make up its mind as to 
the size of the army wanted, or the type of army wanted. 
Whilst it was labouring to decide these things, there sounded 
the fatuous cry of ‘‘ No more recruits needed,” a cry reminis- 
cent of the War Office in South African days and “ un- 
mounted men preferred.”* It was not until October Ist that 
Mr. Churchill, in his broadcast, gave the first public announce- 
ment of a “ military effort not less than in 1914-1918.” But 
it still seems to have been more of a “ gesture” than of a 
policy. 

The official figures as to calling-up have been published 
in the Press, and broadcast on the wireless. There is nothing 
secret about them. Since September 3rd, we have called up— 
officially —4.00,000 men, of whom half have had four months’ 
training, and the other half eight weeks. It was announced 
December Ist, that 225,000 men—less exempted—were to be 
called up—the 22’s—not one of these men has been called up 
at the time of writing, the last batch will not be embodied 
till the end of February. If the German offensive develops 
March Ist, they will have had at most four weeks’ training, 
and in some cases not even that. 

There has now been made a great parade of registering 


*The excuse made officially is “lack of arms, instructors, quarters.” Its 
hollowness is illustrated by men-instructors being used to drill women, 
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the classes from 19 to 27. This is a thing which ought to 
have been done long ago, in September. The Press is talki 
about “‘ 2,000,000’? men; owing to “reserved industries” 
only about half that number will be actually available, and 
it will not be until March, if then... . that the very first 
batch of these men will register. What ts this sort of 
thing ? A military policy or another “gesture’’? Drastic 
‘“‘speeding-up ” is necessary. 

To those who appreciate the complexities of modem 
warfare, one of the gravest consequences of our lack of 
policy is the position with regard to Staff Officers. Staff 
Officers cannot be trained on paper. They must be given 
practical training with men, ground, and weapons. The poor 
quality of our Staff work in the last war was the cause of 
needless casualties, and a justifiable source of complaint. 
There was a small minority of thoughtful soldiers who appre- 
ciated, from the outset, that our position in another war 
would be just as bad, and who urged special measures for 
training Staff Officers. Nothing was done, and the system 
adopted in raising our new armies to-day, a system of small 
isolated encampments scattered all over the country without 
plan or purpose, has aggravated our deficiencies, it is almost 
impossible to assemble troops for combined training. It is 
to be hoped that the scheme for “ officers from the ranks 
only” will die the death it deserves, and that the head- 
quarters staff will insist on the fact that armies need Staff 
Officers, as well as platoon commanders, that divisional 
commanders also need a chance to “ drill’ divisions in large- 
scale schemes for attack and defence. With our hastily 
improvised army, the need for thoroughly trained and com- 
petent Staff Officers is greater than in other armies. A highly- 
trained Regular Army may rally after a first disastrous shock, 
but a hastily improvised force, unless exceptionally well 
staffed and commanded, may go to pieces. There is a special 
need in our army for Staff Officers who are wise as well as 
capable, sympathetic as well as forceful, alive to the special 
weaknesses of their men, and the need for “ nursing ”’ them. 

If we are to solve our problem successfully, there must 
be an end to “eyewash,” of unlimited “ playing to the 
gallery,” of officially inspired “‘ bunk” in the Press. There 
are 999 different ways in which we can lose this war, but 
only one in which we can win it. The formula for this is: 
Hard thinking, hard fighting, hard work. 
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II. THE CRISIS IN THE V.A. DETACHMENTS 


INTRODUCTORY 

In the year 1907, Parliament passed the Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Act, which created, on the initiative of the 
late Lord (then Mr.) Haldane, at that time Secretary of State 
for War, the Territorial Army to take the place of the old 
Militia. Under this Act, too, were formed the Country 
Territorial Army Associations, of which His Majesty’s Lieu- 
tenants for Counties were, and are, ex-officio Presidents. In 
1908, Queen Alexandra, of gracious memory, wrote a personal 
letter to the wives of Lieutenants for Counties, asking them 
to co-operate in raising, under the auspices of the British 
Red Cross Society (which in that year was granted a Royal 
Charter by King Edward VII), Voluntary Aid Detachments. 
In 1909, a scheme was formulated and issued by the War 
Office. This scheme has for its purpose the filling of certain 
gaps in the medical service of the Territorial Force. It 
charged County Associations with the responsibility of 
organising Voluntary Aid Detachments in their respective 
counties, directing that each Association should, through the 
medium of the local branch of the British Red Cross Society, 
form Voluntary Aid Detachments in accordance with an 
establishment formulated in the scheme. So much for the 
origin of the “ V.A.D.s.” 

From comparatively humble beginnings, V.A. Detach- 
ments at the Armistice, 1918, numbered 3,094, with a member- 
ship of 90,923. It has been rightly recorded that the term 
“V.A.D.” had then become a household word of honourable 
significance wherever British troops were engaged. 

In the year 1928, the original scheme was revised with the 
object of showing how voluntary aid would be organised to 
supplement the medical forces of the Crown in the event of 
general mobilisation involving the embodiment of the 
Territorial Army. The scheme (1928) also provided that the 
personnel of V.A. Detachments may be invited to volunteer 
for service in the event of mobilisation, or partial mobilisation, 
of the Regular Forces without the embodiment of the Terri- 
torials, the administration of Detachments being vested in a 
Voluntary Aid Detachment Council constituted and set up 
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by the Army Council. Under the new scheme, the Detach. 
ments grew steadily in efficiency and prospered. 


The Blow 

In January, 1939, orders were issued by the V.A.D, 
Council (the body specially charged under the scheme with 
the administration of V.A. Detachments) that all immobile 
members should forthwith be relieved of their honourable 
obligation, entered into on enrolment, to serve on mobilisation 
with the armed forces of the Crown. In other words, some 
30,000 enrolled members were summarily told to go and play 
elsewhere! It was also ordered by the same administrative 
authority that new Detachments which had at that time been 
provisionally formed could neither be recognised nor registered 
by the Council as Voluntary Aid units. The latter decision 
caused bitter disappointment to many enthusiastic, potential 
officers and members who in view of the imminence of war 
had qualified as members under the General Training Regula- 
tions issued by the Council. 

No previous intimation or notice of this abrupt change 
appears to have been given by the Council. Sir Arthur 
Stanley, the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Society, wrote, however, to The Times on April 18 a letter 
headed: “‘ Future of the V.A.D.’s” In view of what follows 
it should apparently have been headed : “‘ Last of the V.A.D.’s” 

One assumes that the authorities concerned, the V.A.D. 
Council and the Society, were fully apprised of not the least 
of the results of the decision to discharge some 30,000 members 
of Voluntary Aid Detachments, viz., to do away with many 
of those units raised, equipped and trained under the 1928 
scheme. There were in May, 1939, some 1,440 such units 
having a strength, in round figures, of 40,500; of whom 
8,120 were “ mobile.””> Under the directions of the V.A.D. 
Council, the enrolment of immobile members was suspended 
in January, 1939. 

In May, 1939, the Council ordered that the total establish- 
ment (women) should, in future, be 9,000 mobile and 2,000 
immobile members. There being at that time 1,253 Women’s 
V.A. Detachments, having an approved total establishment 
of only 9,000 such members, it follows that the average 
number allotted to each unit would be about seven. But the 
same authority prescribed by regulation that the minimum 
strength of a V.A. Detachment shall be sixteen fully qualified 
mobile members. Since, then, the actual average number 
authorised is put at 9,000, it would seem that in most counties 
there remain, in fact, no Voluntary Aid Detachments, Yet 
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that honourable title persists, even in letters both from 
the Council and the Society to County Directors and Con- 
trollers. If there should be no Voluntary Aid Detachments, 
as defined by regulation, in a county how can members 
consistently be described, or referred to, as “‘ V.A.D.’s ” ? 


Consequences 

The outcome of that hasty decision to discharge some 
30,000 V.A.D. members has been, in many ways, unfortunate 
in English counties where the close association of the Terri- 
torial Army and the Voluntary Aid Detachments has for years 
been emphasised and encouraged by His Majesty’s Lieu- 
tenants and “The County” (e.g., on Armistice Day pro- 
cessional parades of the British Legions, Voluntary Aid 
Detachments usually marched immediately behind the local 
Territorials). The prestige of the British Red Cross Society 
in the counties generally has been seriously impaired, and the 
disappointing, up to the present, financial result of the 
conjoint appeal of the Order of St. John and the Red Cross 
(the Mansion House Fund), is symptomatic of a pronounced 
change of attitude by the public. The county organisations 
cannot but feel that the Society’s Executive Committee 
has “let them down” by—in effect—handing over to the 
Ministry of Health the administration of the personnel of 
Detachments without first consulting the County Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents, and Directors. 

This aspect of the drastic changes made was tardily 
discovered in London last July at a meeting of the Regional 
Representation Committee, the ‘“‘ Regions” (12) being 
represented by nominated County Directors. It is under- 
stood that no representative spoke in favour of the adopted 
revolutionary procedure by which the Ministry of Health 
has contrived to usurp without the concurrence of the coun- 
ties, but with the connivance of the Red Cross Executive 
Committee, the administration of Red Cross (formerly 
V.A.D.) units. Several representatives present are com- 
monly reported to have criticised trenchantly the present 
anomalous position. Mark, that these representatives had 
not been consulted by the Executive Committee before 
radical changes were made in the constitution of Voluntary 
Aid Detachments. 

It was, I believe, stated that in some instances County 
Medical Officers of Health had, through their subordinate 
officials, ignored the instruction issued for their guidance by 
the “Central Emergency Committee for the Nursing Pro- 
fession and Nursing Auxiliaries” to the effect that the per- 
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sonnel of B.R.C.S. Detachments should normally be called 
upon, or allocated for duty, as Civil Nursing Reserve members, 
only through their respective Commandants ; not only 40, 
but that at least one of the County Medical Officers of Health 
had deputed his quasi-powers of allocation to a local repre. 
sentative of the Women’s Voluntary Services ; whether tho 
powers were deputed by reason of indolence or incapacity has 
not yet been determined. It may here be remarked, indi. 
dentally, that the W.V.S. has no official connection either with 
the B.R.C.S. or with a County Public Health Committee. 

Instances are said to have been quoted at the meeting 
in which local Medical Officers of Health have giveni orders 
direct to the Red Cross personnel to attend lectures, ete, 
Even though such members, not being fully trained, had not 
been formally enrolled in the C.N.R. and over whom, there. 
fore, the Medical Officer of Health had no vestige of authority, 
This state of things is the more incomprehensible as paragraph 
6 of a circular issued by the Society on April 6, 1939, reads 
as follows :— 
“Members, and potential members, of the Society's 
Detachments wishing to volunteer for this very important 
service (the C.N.R.) will do so through their Commandanits 
to the County Director, who will transmit the names and 
addresses to the Local Emergency Committee. Members 
will continue their membership of their Detachments and 
communications will be addressed to them through the usual 
channels.” (My italics.) 
Why had the Executive Committee of the Society been power- 
less to see to it that the Ministry of Health carries out its 
responsibilities in this regard no less than County Directors ? 

If local Medical Officers of Health would read, mark, learn, 
inwardly digest and comply with the clear instructions given 
in the Home Office circular of August 26, 1938, half their 
difficulties, and those of County Red Cross Directors, would 
be eliminated : but, possibly, the Ministry of Health is not sup- 
posed to be cognisant of a circular issued by the Home Office. 

It is instructive to note that, last September, a responsible 
official in the Ministry of Health wrote to a Regional Head of 
the W.V.S. as follows :— 

“Thank you for your note and suggestion, which I 
have sent with a very small modification. You are 
really being too lenient with the Red Cross than we are 
prepared to be.” 


(Note a W.V.S. official is taxed with being too lenient to 
the Red Cross by a responsible officer of the Ministry !) 
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‘‘ Here in London, for example, we have been per- 
fectly firm about allocation being in the hands of the 
local Emergency Organisation, for whom the College of 
Nursing and Miss W—— are acting. All we have 
promised to do is to let the Red Cross have a list of 
where [sic] their members are allocated after the allo- 
cation has been made.” 

This pronouncement, as will presently be seen, is directly 
opposed to a statement by a responsible official of the ‘‘ Central 
Emergency Committee for the Nursing Profession and Nursing 
Association,’’ who has recorded that :— 

“The understanding that we have with the Society 
is that members of the Society will normally only be 
called upon through their Commandants.”’ 


But why the W.V.S. should be asked to intervene is not 
apparent. That way confusion lies. The former quotation 
transcribed above indicates the sort of people to whose 
tender mercies the Red Cross Executive has handed over its 
unfortunate officers and members. “‘ Too lenient to the Red 
(ross!”? Thank you, Sir !—or Madam ? 

Reflections 

The initial error (Is it too late now to rectify it ?) was, as 
Ihold, committed when the Government elected to place on 
the already overloaded Minister of Health, in order to relieve 
an ineffective Home Office, the responsibility for raising, 
organising, and administering the new Civil Nursing Reserve, 
which has been likened to a body having magnitude, but no 
parts. One would have supposed that the Government, 
faced with the urgent need of making provision for treating 
casualties caused by hostile air-raids, would have approached 
the Order of St. John and the British Red Cross Society, each 
of which had, after many years of practical experience, 
succeeded in establishing, throughout England, Scotland, and 
Wales, well tried and efficient organisations and formations 
of enthusiastic, voluntary workers, both men and women, 
trained for years to alleviate the sufferings of humanity. 

No organising Kitchener has arisen, with healing in his 
hands : nor has a Florence Nightingale come with a lamp to 
lead to cohesion this noun of multitude; this amorphous 
body, the Civil Nursing Reserve. But long after such a 
vicarious expedient has become extinct, the Venerable Order 
of St. John and the British Red Cross Society will be found 
pursuing the tenor of their appointed ways; their withers 
unwrung ; their enthusiasm undimmed ; their members our 
Good Samaritans. 
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III. GERMANS IN EAST AFRICA 


Lone before Adolf Hitler took his plunge into the waters of |’ 


the Vistula one salient fact had become obvious to the 
Colonial Office and to the British authorities in our African 
dependencies. This was the large number of German subjects 


resident in the British colonies, the British protectorates, and, | si 


_— all, in the mandated territories of South and Central 
ca. 

It is true these people were far removed from the seething 
cauldrons of Mittel Europa. Nevertheless, of recent years 
they had been everywhere closely knit together into Nazi 
Associations, Nazi Courts of Honour, Hitler Youth organiza. 
tions, or German Women’s Unions. They formed an imperium 
in tmperto—in British East Africa at least. Many of the men 
had recent military training in Europe. All possessed a 
goodly supply of rifles and ammunition. Their leaders (in 
many cases “ key” men) were trained by and sent out from 
the German Overseas Department under Herr Bohle at 
Breslau, and they were in close touch with the German 
Foreign Office. This touch was maintained through the 
diplomatic privileges enjoyed, and abused, by their Consuls 
throughout Africa. Over all hung the shadow of the Gestapo. 
It was significant that these communities of Germans in- 
habited self-contained settlements generally sited at strategic 
points, thus forming “ cells’ in the midst of native popula- 
tions. Among these natives they had been steadily under- 
mining British prestige for years past. 

It was unthinkable that such people could be at large in 
Africa after an Allied declaration of war. Even before Mr. 
Chamberlain went to Berchtesgaden, decisions were taken 
and dispositions made. 

Accordingly, within the first week of September, 1939, 
every adult male German living in South-West Africa, 
Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda and the Rhodesias was dis- 
armed and rounded up. The blank astonishment of their 
local Fuehrers and Gauleiters on being arrested by British 
special constables showed how deeply these overseas Nazis 
had imbibed Ribbentrop’s soothing syrup. 

As one of them said to the writer : 
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“ But surely England is not going to fight for a pack of 
lousy Poles ? ” 

It was useless repeating to this man that both England 
and France were determined to end this infernal nuisance of 
crisis after crisis, international blackmail, hold-ups, and 
gmash-and-grab gangsterism known as German foreign 

licy...- 

* With the minimum of fuss and discomfort colonial 
Germans were bestowed in internment camps. They num- 
bered several thousand. Their womenfolk, aged dependants, 
and children were left in their homes, being paid a sub- 
sistence money allowance, while British custodians of enemy 
property took over their farms and their businesses and kept 
them in running order. 

The prestige of Great Britain, in native eyes at least in a 
mandated territory like Tanganyika, was enhanced several 
degrees when Africans saw how sheepishly these Germans, 
for all their previous bluster about “ stolen” colonies, were 
taken into British custody. Later events, unfortunately, 
when many of these same Germans were released on parole 
from the internment camps, set Africans puzzling over 
British mentality where the treatment of enemies in war-time 
was concerned. And, indeed, it was not only the natives who 
were puzzled. 

In this queer war, these German internees, their depen- 
dants, their property, and their future disposal have formed 
one of the knottiest problems the Colonial Office has had to 
solve. The ordinary man-in-the-street, the plain bluff British 
colonial was at first inclined to feel sorry for many of these 
German settlers and their families. He had known them for 
years. Along with them he had faced up to drought and 


* | locusts, the world slump and unemployment. On the whole, 


he recalled, some of them had, on occasions, not been such 
bad neighbours. 

It is noteworthy that, in the last few weeks, however, the 
first feelings of natural human sympathy for the fate of 
individual German internees in Africa have hardened into a 
determination to be rid of these people for good and all. 
They have been tried in the balance in our African colonies 
and have been found wanting. The latest revelations of the 
dastardly network of intrigue and plotting practised by 
Nazis in South Africa through their Consuls and Gestapo 
agents have caused a complete revulsion of feeling. At all 
events, they have shown Englishmen in East Africa the risks 
they ran during the last five years by their good-natured, 
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almost contemptuous, tolerance of so-called German cultura] 
associations, Nazi schools, and so on. 

We in East Africa, and especially in Tanganyika, see now 
that only the change in the South African Union Government 
averted civil war in that country. The repercussions of such 
civil strife farther north, with our own Afrikander population 
and our German neighbours, would have been disastrous, 

Moreover, there are still some of us who remember the 
compulsory repatriation of all Germans from Dar-es-Salaam 
in 1919. It seemed a harsh measure then. Yet we algo 
know that that measure was followed seven years later by 
permission for these repentant (?) people to return to their 
old colony. We all know that patriotism is not enough, and 
that we must have no ill feeling towards any living creature, 
Yet some of us in Tanganyika cannot but feel that British 
fairness and British tolerance towards the Germans who 
came back here have only been abused and scornfully regarded 
as a sign of weakness. We don’t want to be vindictive towards 
these people, but we think they ought to go. 

German brutality and terrorism have been once more 
manifested in our internment camps. There the Nazi 
elements have beaten up their own fellow-countrymen for 
venturing to differ from their neighbours. Colonial non- 
Nazis and Royalists have been threatened with reprisals 
against their relatives in Germany itself. A favourite form of 
victimization by these interned Nazis was to waylay their 
opponents after “lights out” in the camp, tie them up, 
gag them, and shave one side of their heads! These hooligans 
and their ringleaders have now been confined on an island 
off the east coast of Africa. 

German business duplicity and an entire lack of com- 
mercial morality have once more come to light when local 
financial authorities have attempted to wind up the affairs 
of German firms. A fearsome series of jigsaw puzzles, formed 
by bogus transactions in fictitious names in neutral countries 
reveals, on paper at least, the hopeless insolvency of these 
firms. Wholesale repudiation of debts is expected to follow. 

Finally, elementary prudence has warned the Government 
of Tanganyika that this territory cannot afford to go on, 
throughout a three years’ war, keeping in idleness some 
thousands of German subjects. By the rules of international 
law, adult male civil internees cannot be called on to work 
for their keep. But the bill for board and lodging of the 
Germans in our midst will run into a five figure total annually 
if the present rate of expenditure is maintained. 
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All these factors have crystallized into a decision to 
repatriate as many German subjects as possible. 

The first shipload of Germans to leave Kast Africa for their 
homeland has already gone. An Italian vessel is taking 
gveral hundred more this month. The repatriation of 
German colonials from East Africa which is now proceeding 
is welcomed by the majority of non-German peoples with a 
sigh of relief. A certain number of these repatriates will be 
exchanged through the Geneva Red Cross organisation for an 
equivalent number of British civil internees in Germany. 
Quite a number of Germans desire to go home. Further 
reductions of those remaining can be expected. A handful 
of intransigent Nazis of military age and recent military 
service, some technicians and skilled artisans, and the corps 
of Nazi leaders, headed by Herr Brandeis and Herr Troost— 
these will be left. They are in “ for the duration.” 

Borderline cases, avowed non-Nazis or Royalists may 
remain, provided they are self-supporting. Some of the men 
in this category have burnt their boats and dare not return 
to Germany under the present régime. 

Last of all come the Jews, Czechs and other refugees from 
Nazi oppression. These were all released after a short spell of 
internment. They have given parole. It is understood that 
some of them have volunteered for war work with the Allies. 
A goodly proportion have applied for British naturalization 


papers. 
Tanganyika, 
December, 1939. 
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IV. NAPOLEON’S MAXIMS FOR MANDARINS 


I SHOULD be sorry to write one word even seeming to express 
any lack of sympathy with the patriotic plea of such juvenile 
contemporaries as the Daily Mail, which so eloquently and 
forcibly urges the rejuvenation of the British Army, ably 
seconded by the Daily Express. I am in entire sympathy 
with this insistent and persistent cry for “‘ young men at 
the top,” first raised in The National Review, which at a 
comparatively early stage of the war protested against the 
Sexagenarianism into which we had drifted. There are 
obviously exceptions to every rule. Once in a century a 
Roberts, a Joffre appears, who, whatever his age, is always 
young and always in the closest sympathy with younger 
men and new ideas. Such men are not only born young, but 
remain young into middle and old age. At the opposite pole 
is the life-long Dug-Out, who is born old and gets older. 
Between these is the average man, who though born young 
is liable to grow old with advancing years, and may, unless 
he is on the qui vive, develop into a Dug-Out. By the time 
he is fifty he may have become impossible through being 
impervious, though if a soldier that is the age under our 
regime at which he begins to get into the running for Higher 
Command. Earlier he can hardly hope to be listened to 
officially, though unofficially as “a live man” he may have 
kept his Dug-Out superior from fiasco when the latter has the 
sense to listen. 

Youth may be ignored, neglected, snubbed and sat upon, 
but cannot be denied, and ultimately—let us hope before it 
is too late—we shall remember that war, as always, is a young 
man’s game. The young men pay the piper. The young 
men should call the tune. The Dug-Out has shown us what 
he can do and cannot do. It is time he took a back seat. 
We may be unable to go to the golden age of Napoleon ; we 
may have to content ourselves with the supremacy of the 
middle-aged, but at least we should never forget the greatness 
of youth whenever youth gets a chance. Wolfe reached the 
heights of Abraham at thirty-two, Wellington was already a 
general at thirty-three, Napoleon was twenty-six when he 
first invaded Italy. General Grant commanded a big army 
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at forty with a capable lieutenant in the person of Sheridan, 
who was thirty-three. The illustrious ‘‘ Stonewall ” Jackson, 
a hero among soldiers, was only thirty-seven. Nelson won the 
Nile at thirty-nine, Cromwell Naseby at forty-six. And so on. 
Has anything occurred on any front to encourage the idea 
that elderly generalship is more capable of achievement than 
younger generalship ? 

Like every opinion “ the rage for youth ” can be pressed 
too far. One can less afford to be bigoted in war than in 
peace. There is something to be said on the other side. 
Also let us recognise that youth has partisans in high places 
to-day. Influential members of the Government condemn 
no less emphatically than others the preposterous doctrine, 
“Too young at sixty,” even though they may demur to 
Napoleon’s dictum when he had reached the mature age of 
thirty-six. ‘‘ There is only one season in life for war. I shall 
be good for another six years, and after that I myself shall 
have to quit the field.” But it was prophetic because he was 
worn out ten years after these fateful words were spoken. 


But if the Back has something to say to the Front on 
behalf of younger Generalship, the Front has much to say 
to the Back concerning incompetent Statesmanship. It 
would be idle, and may become dangerous, to attempt to 
hide the disgust of every intelligent fighting man at the 
appalling ineptitude of the British Government, both in 
failing to foresee and prepare against the obvious, for its 
want of imagination, its lamentable lack of common sense 
and intelligence, its defective organising power, its unbusiness- 
like methods, its unspeakable diplomacy, its want of vigour, 
resolution and thoroughness—indeed, its conspicuous defi- 
ciency is everything worthy of the name of Statesmanship, 
which does not consist, as Parliamentarians continue to 
suppose, in loosing off polished periods in one or other House 
at Westminster. Among the men engaged in actual fighting, 
who are more entitled to be heard than any other section of 
the community, there is unquestionably a strong desire that 
the best men should be put in the biggest commands regardless 
of social or political influence. And among the young there 
is passionate resentment against Dug-Out leadership in 
action. 

But all these relatively petty grievances pale beside the 
universal and growing indignation of every man of intelligence 
who is “ doing his bit” anywhere at the deplorable plight of 
Downing Street, which remains in the possession of political 
deadheads who have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 
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Our Mandarins might usefully assimilate the wonderful ‘‘ Wa; 
Lessons by Napoleon,” Napoleon foresaw the ten and the 
huge Duma from which they are drawn. He has a maxim 
for every Mandarin. 

“Your Government is not sufficiently vigorous. It 
is too much afraid of incurring unpopularity. You are 
too weak. These feeble methods will never succeed, 
Show more energy.” (Napoleon to his brother King 
Joseph, Correspondence, 12, No. 10, 450.) 


Here is a hint on Side Shows : 


“To scatter forces in little packets is not the way 
to make war.” (Gourgaud, Sainte-Héléne, 2, 457.) 
Committees were Napoleon’s abomination : 
“Ten persons who talk make more din than 10,000 
who hold their tongues. That is the secret of parlia- 


mentary babblers.” (Burnod, Mazimes de Guerre de 
Napoléon, 233.) 


Our Balkan diplomacy comes under the harrow : 


“* In war as in policy lost opportunities do not return.” 
(Burnod, Maximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 248.) 


Self-complacency is not overlooked : 

“Incompetent persons have this great advantage 
over the able man—that they are always entirely pleased 
with themselves.” (Burnod, Maximes de Guerre de 
Napoléon, 294.) 

Sir John Simon should bear in mind that : 
“‘ Feebleness in its Government is the most frightful 


calamity that can befall a nation.” (Burnod, Mazximes 
de Guerre de Napoléon, 250.) 


Nor is No. 10, Downing Street without its Valentine : 
“Put no faith in talk which is not borne out by 
action.” (Burnod, Maximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 266.) 
“This Government foresaw nothing, and only dis- 
covered difficulties when brought to a standstill by 
them.” (Napoléon on the Directory which preceded 
him. Las Cases, Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, 4, 93.) 
“It is with artillery that war is won.” (Correspon- 
dence, 14, No. 11, 417.) 


Indeed, there is an uncanny appropriateness about these 
marvellous maxims, which delight the Front. 


** A great and enlightened nation is not governed with 
half-measures. Energy, consistency and unity of aim 


os 4. 
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are requisite.” (Burnod, Maximes de Guerre,de Napoléon, 
245.) 
Here is another titbit for Sir John Simon : 


“‘ If you want to pass a wise law you will always have 
to count on the opposition of the lawyers.” (Burnod, 
Mazximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 238.) 


There is likewise something for Lord Gort and Sir Edmond 
Tronside : 


“Tolerate no half-responsibilities in Government. 
They inevitably lead to mismanagement.” (Burnod, 
Maximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 233.) 


And finally, though all are well worth quoting, we have 
this penetrating criticism of Parliamentarism when th 
country is in danger : tie 

“The great talkers who dominate parliamenta 
assemblies are generally miserably inferior in statesman- 
ship. They may prevail in verbal encounter as they can 
always find more sonorous words than those used by their 
critics. But their strength lies in vagueness. Force 
them to face the facts, for reality kills them.” (Burnod 
Maximes de Guerre de Napoléon, 281.) 


There is not one evil of the regime of talk in war against 
which war’s greatest genius inveighed that has not been most 
painfully exemplified by British politicians since 1931. 
Optimists who anticipated much from the Coalition have 
“as usual’ been proportionately disappointed, for the simple 
reason that though adopting the imposing title of “‘ a National 
Government ’’ the new combination was but a conclave of 
party talkers. Instead of the more compact, more competent 
Cabinet containing men with a serious knowledge of war 
and some knowledge of business which we had been encouraged 
to expect, and for which the country was ripe, we found our- 
selves saddled with a Cabinet who, with the exception of 
Lord Chatfield, have no knowledge of war. 

Have we any right to wonder at the profound anxiety of 
our fighting men at our acquiescence in the continuance of a 
Cabinet which none of us believe to be capable of either waging 
vigorous war or negotiating victorious peace ? 

We may “swap” everything except the politicians we 
most want to ‘‘ swap,” because “ we are crossing the stream.”’ 
But are we ? +e 
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DO WE WANT TO WIN ? 
V. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


December 24. 


THE village is gradually being emptied of its visitors. Some 
few remain—mostly secondary school children—but, as thes 
went home for the holidays, we do not expect them all back. 
The misfits have all removed themselves. Church to-day 
had a normal aspect and country families their full comple. 
ment of children. We cannot be sorry to be once more to 
ourselves. Some of us have had rather a weary experience, 
and all of us have minded the loss of privacy. 

I had my own Christmas tree yesterday. Rather sad, 
as it meant good-bye to those I can no longer employ. There 
is much unemployment in this entirely rustic village. The 
men in private gardens and nursery gardens are dismissed, 
and the farmers are not taking on any new hands yet. 

To-day we had some friends to lunch. They have been 
driven out of their home in Central Europe by war. They 
are lucky in that they have escaped with life and limb, but 
-to be homeless indefinitely—what a fate! I look round the 
walls of my sittingroom, with its familiar furniture, and 
count my blessings. 


December 27. 


The Christmas Day Empire Broadcast was a very poor 
affair, except for the King’s speech, which was excellent. 
His voice and language were equally good, but with the 
exception of his Majesty’s the people of his Empire were 
not allowed to hear an educated voice save that of the 
arranger of the broadcast, who had a most unfortunate 
Haw-Hawish accent—the sort of accent which for some 
strange reason is called “‘ Oxford.” The people selected to 
talk to our overseas fellow-subjects were factory hands and 
evacuees, who, however worthy, were unable to express 
themselves. Talking of evacuees, I have had a letter from 
an old friend, which expresses what many of us are thinking: 

** T have been revolted by all this Christmas entertain- 
ment of slum children by the L.C.C. and local bodies 
out of public moneys, and never a word said about the 

country homes they have broken up, and the cottage 
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mothers who are being worked to death by the efforts 
to keep them.” 


It is a fact that the only notice or thanks given to the country 
people who have toiled at this difficult work came from the 
Queen, who took the trouble to go to a country district and 
see for herself what was entailed on the people who have 
shouldered the burden of taking care of other women’s 
families. 
Three Sundays running are rather severe, and we are 
they are over. There are two boys staying here, and 
four more children arrive to-day. The eldest is 18 and they 
range down to 13. It is such hard luck for these children 
to be living in so harsh a time that everyone in Didlington 
felt that the young ones must have a dance and be helped to 
forget the roaring horrors of Hitlerism. 


December 30. 

The holidays are being made pleasant for the children 
who have come home. The big houses can do nothing. 
Storm Castle has to keep most of its private school children 
during the holidays, as their homes are on the East Coast. 
The Trisketts have a quantity of bank clerks—more than 
their house will hold. The only thing to do therefore if our 
young people were to dance was to have a subscription ball 
at the Village Hall. This we did on a freezing night after a 
heavy fall of snow. The response was astonishing, people 
brought their young friends from a radius of thirty miles, 
and a vigorous band kept the ball going until one o’clock 
this morning. I sat among the elders and came to the 
conclusion that Miss Greta Garbo and Miss Bergner have a 
great deal to answer for. Half the girls imitated the former 
in her style of hair dressing, a fashion which does not look 
well on anyone after they have struck twenty. The imitators 
of Miss Bergner were far more entertaining. Several of them 
had evidently seen her in Escape Me Never! wore dressing 
gowns, walked abruptly, poking their heads forward, hunching 
their shoulders. They were really very bad and very un- 
becoming copies of the original. I here appeal to my readers 
to take an oath never to tell any girl that she resembles an 
actress. It is always fatal. 

To-day the papers printed a warning, suggestion—I 
cannot define it—which showed the appalling ignorance of 
the clerks in Government offices. So far it has not been 
criticized in any quarter. The Daily Mail version ran literally 
as follows :— 
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“If you keep a pig, you can kill it for bacon, but the 
Ministry of Food ask you— 


“To eat only your 4-oz. ration per week, and ty 
detach and cancel the appropriate coupon in yor 
ration book. 


‘““The same ‘honour’ principle applies to pig clubs, 
which provide for more than one household, and algo 
to farmers.”’ 


It may surprise Londoners to know that when the cottager 
kills a pig he does not make it into bacon. He has not the 
necessary space for this elaborate process. He does not even 
salt it down, not having salting troughs or the place to keep 
them in. Even in big farmhouses such use of a pig is rare, 

When a cottager kills a pig he sells three-quarters of it 
to his neighbours, and then has a jolly good blow out with 
his family, perhaps salting a joint, and if he has a good 
larder and a wife who can cook he may have brawn. If 
he were to hang the pig up and ration himself as suggested 
the pig would decay long before he had eaten half of it. 
No, that is not the way to get more pigs—or more anything. 
The way to increase such production is to tell the cottage 
and farm people that they can enjoy and sell what they 
produce. The notice I have quoted has killed any idea of 
pig keeping for the time being in Didlington. Old Mr. Boob 
expressed the general opinion: “I see a man ’anging up a 
pig an’ only cutting off a tiddley little bit every day, ’sted 
of eatin’ it proper with ‘is fambly. An’ then I s’pose 
buryin’ it with a tombstone like what Lady Triskett does 
pets.” 

Perhaps the Ministry of Food will discover the country 
some day. When it does we shall be encouraged to make 
butter and sell it, and keep pigs. In case that day ever 
comes I print at the end of these notes a country neigh- 
bour’s very old recipe for disposing of a pig. It includes 
making bacon. 


January 14. 

A few days in London takes one into a different atmo- 
sphere from that of the village. The village is wholesome, 
London is crotchety and gossipy. I came in for all the Hore- 
Belisha talk. And was it hot and strong? I might have 
been in Cairo! Rumour and counter-rumour were constant, 
the papers not at all at their best, making a sort of Unity 
Mitford scandal out of the affair, and the Socialists trying 
on rather a bad effort to get political capital out of it ; but 
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the attempt to represent Mr. Hore-Belisha as the noble Liberal 
triot, standing up to the brutal and licentious soldiers, 
did not work, even during this week. 

I saw something of the nursing arrangements in London, 
and of the disorganisation caused by a set of ukases which 
have disintegrated the V.A. Detachments. I heard the stories 
of the nurses—real nurses—who have been trying to make 
bricks without straw, and who have had very disheartening 
experiences. Some of the arrangements are beyond belief 
stupid. One hospital ship on the Thames is tied up at night 
to the same wharf as barges with condemned fish on board 
them. No appeal can change this order, and the nurses are 
sick every night. The shortage of skilled nurses in the 
hospitals, the absence of skilled doctors, all due to evacuation, 
has been tremendous, and has led to great suffering on the 
part of the patients. These things are not ventilated in 
Parliament. Why not? They appear to come from chaos 
in the War Office and the Ministry of Health, which, after 
all, are wnder Parliament. 


To Pur Away a Pic 
Tell the butcher to cut the cheeks as large as possible for bacon. The 
pig to be divided down the back, and the loin and neck to be cut away from 
the laying pork ; the bones of the neck to be cut off short, that the tip ends 
may be in the bacon if you wish to have it large. 
The poles, chops and ears to be salted for boiling. 
The part that is too soft for bacon in the bacon pieces to be cut off for 


sausages. 
The hands for bacon. 
The blade bones for sausages or roasting. 


For Sausages 
To 5 Ibs. of sausage meat put 1 oz. pepper, 1} ozs. common salt, 4 heaped 
tablespoons of chopped sage. The sausage meat to be very fat or the 
sausages will not be good. 
For Summer Sausages 
Put a quarter more of the different ingredients and have them smoked. 


For Pickling Hams 
} lb. common salt, } lb. treacle, 2 ozs. saltpetre to each ham. To be 
rubbed in once a day for a month, and have it smoked. 
Brine for Fat Pork 


1 gallon cold water, 4 Ibs. salt, 4 ozs. saltpetre. “Boil it all together and 
let it stand till quite cold. Put the pork into it, and pack as tightly as 


possible. 
For a Whole Pig 
2 hams, 2 hands, 2 cheeks, 2 sides streaky, 2 loins, 3 lbs. salt, 3 lbs. 
a: 3 Ib. saltpetre. To be rubbed in every day for a month, and then 
smoked. 
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Ham Pickle 

Rub ham well with common salt and leave for two days, drain off liqu 
and throw it away. 

Mix together 1 lb. salt, 1 lb. coarse brown sugar, 1 oz. salt prunel 
} oz. ground black pepper, $ 0z. bay salt, 1 oz. crushed juniper berrie, 
Rub this well into the ham, and in a few days add 1 Ib. treacle. Rub wel 
and turn every day for three weeks for a ham of 12 or 14 lbs. Take oy 
dry and hang up. 

For Lard 


Melt the inner fat of the pig. Put into a stone jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water. Simmer gently over a slow fire, and as it melts pour th 
liquid from the sediment. Put into jars for use, and keep in a cool plac, 
Salt it well if required for long keeping. 


Brawn 

1} Ibs. lean beef, 2 teaspoonfuls pepper, 3 tablespoonfuls salt, 6 pounded 
cloves, a little cayenne to a pig’s head weighing 6 lbs. 

Carefully clean the head and put it on with the beef in enough cold 
water to cover it, and carefully skim it just before it comes to the boil 
Boil from two to three hours gently till it comes easily off the bones, and 
chop the meat with a sharp knife before the fire. It is necessary to do this 
as quickly as possible to prevent the fat settling in it. Have ready the 
seasoning mixed and sprinkle it in. Stir well and put into a brawn tin o 
mould well pressed with weights, which must stay for several hours. When 
quite cold dip the tin into boiling water for a minute or two and turn out. 
The liquor makes good soup. The fat skimmed off and boiled in water is 
as good as lard. 

And, finally, here is a French recipe which can be made with either pig 


or rabbit. 
Rillettes 


Breast of pork, thyme, bay, 2 onions, carrot. Place in a saucepan, 
close hermetically after adding half-glass of water. Place on slow fir. 
Cook until the meat leaves the bone, then stir continually for fifteen minutes. 
Take out the carrot, pass meat through coarse sieve. Put the rillettes into 
pots and cover with fat. 
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Tas war can be won only if our economic strength is fully 
mobilised. Only by making available an unquestioned pre- 
ponderance of materials of war can victory be assured. This 
fact is now realised by the Government. Throughout the 
country constructive industry, distribution and finance are 
being adapted for war-time needs. The period of transition 
from peace to war has inevitably meant some chaos, much 
yacillation in policy and the committing of many blunders. 
There are still many points of criticism. For instance, the 
wisdom might be questioned of appointing to control supplies 
of essential commodities men drawn from firms and corpora- 
tions which are monopolists, or large units in that field of 
production. 

The Government realise that strength and efficiency on 
the home food front is no less important than the mobilisation, 
equipment and training of efficient fighting forces. The Minis- 
ter of Agriculture has made it clear both by his words and by 
his actions that he intends to pursue a vigorous war-time 
policy for agriculture. It is to be hoped that his fellow 
members of the Cabinet will not try to obstruct his efforts. 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith himself was well aware before 
the war of the size of the task which would confront the next 
war-time Minister of Agriculture. Moreover, features of the 
history of food production during the last war provides 
warnings and guides which could not be ignored. Determined 
efforts to increase food production were started too late in 
the war of 1914-18. Profiteering was rife in agriculture as 
well as in other industries; technical operations were con- 
ceived hurriedly and without sufficient consideration of the 
diverse nature of the industry ; above all, the change from 
war conditions to peace was disastrous for British farming. 
In framing their policy for increased food production 
during the present war the Government has had to deal 
with a very different industry from that which existed in 
1914. The size and structure of the industry has changed 
enormously in the last quarter century, and the changes were 
not such as would help in the task of greatly increasing the 
proportion of the nation’s food to be provided from our own 
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land. The total area of England and Wales under crops anq 
grass in the four years preceding 1914 averaged 27,239,0% 
acres ; by June, 1939, it had shrunk to 24,628,000—two and 


a half million acres less to feed a population of some foy |; 


millions more. Those two and a half million acres have been 
taken for building, road construction, playgrounds, and, 
especially in the last five years, for aerodromes and for other 
military purposes. Some of this loss was inevitable, but 
large areas have been squandered in a way which might be 
justified in the short-time economics of a few individuals, but 
which is in the ultimate interests of the nation absolutely 
indefensible. There is, however, some belated consolation 
that the war has brought back to the plough several thousands 
of acres intended for devastation by the speculative builder, 
Let us hope this is not just a temporary respite, but 
permanent salvation. 

In 1939, of a smaller total area of farm land, the acres 
under the plough had declined by more than two million; 
if comparisons are made with 1918, the fall was not less than 
three and a half million acres. Despite the maintenance 
of the wheat acreage, the area under the three principal 
cereal crops, wheat, barley and oats, was one and a quarter 
million acres less in 1939 than in 1914. What is equally 
significant is the decline which occurred in the area under 
fodder crops. In 1909-13, turnips, swedes and mangolds 
alone claimed 1,557,720 acres, but last year only 600,000 acres 
were devoted to these crops. 


There is no need in this article to dwell on the causes of 
these declines. Briefly, they were due to the Statutory obliga- 
tion of farmers to pay wage rates without having the benefit of 
remunerative, or even stable, prices. Another factor in the 
position, and another aspect of the Minister’s present task 
must be noted. The diminution of our production of animal 
feeding stuffs did not mean a corresponding fall in the livestock 
population on our farms. On the contrary, it was substantially 
increased. In June last year there were 6,762,000 cattle in 
England and Wales, nearly a million more than in 1914. 
The number of sheep remained approximately constant, but, 
thanks to the early operation of the Pigs Marketing Board, 
the number of pigs increased from 2,343,000:in pre-1914 years 
to 3,510,000 in 1939. The poultry population also increased 
enormously in the years after the last war. 

These increases indicated that farmers were obtaining 
feeding stuffs in precisely the same way that consumers were 
getting their food, buying in the cheapest world markets, 
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taking advantage of the misfortunes of overseas producers, 
and of the effect of depreciated currencies and subsidies. 
Nor could they be blamed for doing so. They had no option 
ifthey were to maintain production at all. It is useless now 
to tirade against the shortsightedness of the system of bargain- 
basement economics which made this inevitable. We are 
concerned with the present Minister’s war-time task, but let 
us hope that more than a mental note will be made to avoid 
arepetition of this folly in another post-war England. 

Past neglect of our farming has added to the Minister’s 
present difficulties in many ways. He is having to cope with 
an industry which has become accustomed to rely upon 
overseas for an immense quantity of its means of production. 
Large areas of arable land have become second-rate grass ; 
much pasture land has tumbled down to rough grazing. 
Instead of having to legislate for a well-balanced, self-sufficient 
industry, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith has been confronted 
with many units of production which are less farms in the 
true sense than processing factories, or, as one writer put it, 
bovine hotels, feeding their guests on imported food. He has 
been confronted with many hundreds of thousands of acres 
of undrained or badly-drained land. There are too many 
fields in Britain which once produced heavy crops, but which 
are now indifferent pasture where patches of rushes tell of 
winter pools. Derelict buildings tell of an industry starved 
of money to spend on renewals and repairs. Deteriorated 
plant reveals an agriculture which has had too long to live 
on its capital. Skeleton staffs on farms tell the story of 
farmers unable to pay sufficient wages to stem an exodus 
from the countryside. 

There is, however, a brighter side to this picture of British 
farming. We have in these islands some of the best land in 
the world. The farmers know their job and, given the neces- 
sary price incentive, can do it as well or better than those 
in any other country. We have no “ dust bowls ” which will 
take many generations to restore to fertility. Our farmers 
have never indulged in “‘ land mining,” which has ruined for 
agricultural production enormous tracts of some of the newer 
countries. Moreover, when they have had access to sufficient 
capital our farmers have kept abreast of technical develop- 
ments and have shown themselves willing to experiment with 
new ideas. The Minister has, therefore, been faced with a 
difficult, but certainly not insuperable task ; the potentialities 
of our land are enormous. 

How is that task being tackled ? Certainly the Minister 
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of Agriculture has shown that he is aware of its magnitude; 
his success in obtaining the Royal Assent to a number of 
agricultural measures in the last Parliamentary Session, 
despite a crowded legislative programme, shows that he has 
the necessary perseverance and tenacity to carry out his war. 
time policy. His own words in the debate on the adjoumn. 
ment of the House for the Christmas recess show the Gover. 
ment’s line of approach. “ While it is the producer's job 
to produce,” he said, “‘ it is the Government’s job to see that 
conditions are created which will enable the producer to 
deliver the goods.” To deliver the goods for a country at 
war means more land under the plough, less dependence upon 
overseas for raw materials, sufficient labour and equipment 
to get the job done, and prices high enough to enable farmers 
to expand and maintain production of the necessary crops 
at the required level. In the interests of the consumer, and 
ultimately of the farmers themselves, price policy involves, 
not the indiscriminate granting of financial inducements, but 
the creation and preservation of a reasonable relationship 
between costs and selling prices. Moreover, no war-time 

licy for farming should ignore one very important factor, 
the final transition from war-time to peace-time conditions, 
from food production to farming. 


This is a formidable agenda, but a serious attempt has 
been made to grapple with it. Even before the war the 
introduction of the scheme by which a grant of £2 an acre 
is made for ploughing up of old grass land was an indication 
that at last there were in the minds of the Cabinet glimmerings 
of appreciation of one of the real problems of agriculture. 
The continuance of the scheme, first to the end of 1939, then 
to March 31, 1940, with the prospect of a renewal for a further 
twelve months, has done much to restore the balance of our 
farming and the confidence of farmers. Food production in 
war-time demands, however, a much greater area of land under 
the plough, and more speedily than would be brought about 
under a voluntary, even though subsidised, scheme. Almost 
from the first day of the war, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith has 
been emphatic on this point. ‘‘ We want,” he said, ‘‘ another 
million and a half acres under the plough in 1940 in England 
and Wales alone, and another half million in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland.” To achieve this was a job which had to 
be operated through the County War Agricultural Executive 
Committees. It will be as well, therefore, if the position and 
functions of these Committees were briefly explained. 


Under the Defence Regulations the Minister of Agriculture 
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has far-reaching powers. Certain of these powers have been 
delegated to the County Committees on which farmers them- 
gives are substantially represented. One of their functions 
is to see that the quota of land to be ploughed up in each 
county is, in fact, ploughed, and if necessary they are able to 
enforce their requests to plough with compulsion. This 

tential element of compulsion is inevitable, but there is 
much wisdom and sound stratagem in preserving, if not 
democratic control, certainly a measure of democracy in 
administration. It is possible to be cynical about this, but 
there is no doubt that those responsible for formulating the 
general plan of campaign have shown good sense in seeking 
the advice of the men on the spot. It is difficult in any case 
to legislate for the whole of an industry so diverse as agricul- 
ture, in which types of farming differ enormously even in the 
same county, and in which there are many apparently con- 
ficting interests. 

If ‘“‘ More land for the plough” is the most resounding 
slogan of the programme, “‘ Grow more animal feeding stuffs ” 
is certainly an essential corollary and an equally important 
part of the policy. Every exhortation has been given to grow 
more fodder crops, and to make each farm as self-sufficing in 
this respect as possible. Moreover, the specialist pig and 
poultry producers have been warned that purchased supplies 
of feeding stuffs for their stock will probably be no more 
than two-thirds of past quantities. This curtailment of 
feeding stuffs has been a hard blow for many producers. It 
has, however, given a very practical incentive to readjust 
feeding methods on a more economical basis, to utilise the 
waste of human food, and to practise economy in the truest 
sense. In the meantime, whatever may be the ultimate 
benefits, there is no doubt that the curtailment of mal- 
distribution of feeding stuffs has been one of the greatest 
difficulties which farming is having to suffer in this period. 
It is true that efforts are being made to maintain and even 
increase the pig population by such methods as adopted by 
the Tottenham Dustmen’s Pig Club. This is an enterprising 
experiment whose progress is well worth watching, since it is 
a serious and, so far, successful attempt to utilise edible food- 
stuffs thrown away by the housewives in the borough. There 
is plenty of scope for more efforts in this direction, for it is 
estimated that at least a million tons of good, wholesome food 
for pigs is wasted annually because no one has troubled to 
organise its collection. These efforts do not, however, reduce 
the difficulties which farmers are experiencing at the present 
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time through shortage of feeding stuffs, and for which ther 
appears to be no prospect of relief in the near future. 


As I have said, the first step is to increase the arabk 
acreage, but if this is really to lead to a substantial increag 
in the production of food, more has to be done than to issy 
orders to plough. Farmers must be assured of implements, , 
sufficient supply of labour, and without more attention to its 
drainage it would be an utter waste of time and money to 
plough up some of our land. The Government’s attitude 
towards these matters has been reassuring. Before war started, 
provision was made for a reserve of tractors and some other 
agricultural implements. The proposals announced in Decem. 
ber for both field and arterial drainage should have a profound 
effect ; their benefit should last for many years. 


It is, however, probably its attempts to secure sufficient 
labour to operate our farms which provide the most sub. 
stantial evidence of the seriousness of the Government's 
intentions to increase food production. In June of last yeara 
start was made to recruit the Women’s Land Army, and so far 
some 35,000 women have joined. There have been many 
criticisms of this Army; of the pay of the members and of 
their use on the farm. Critics point out that only a small 
percentage of the women have been given jobs on farms which 
shows that they are unsuited to the work or that there is no 
shortage of labour. It is futile to try to condemn the Land 
Army on these grounds. If the war continues, and there is 
a further demand for man power for the forces, and if the food 
production campaign develops as it should, agriculture will be 
able to find ample use for not merely 35,000 women, but many 
thousands more. It is possible that errors have been made 
in recruiting in some counties. It is said that many women 
were persuaded with promises of immediate farm employment 
to give up useful and well-paid civil occupations to join the 
Women’s Land Army. If that were so, criticism should be 
directed at the lack of judgment of over-zealous officials 
rather than that the Army as a whole should be condemned 
as failing to be a useful war-time auxiliary to the labour power 
on farms. It must nevertheless be an auziliary. British 
farming needs above all skilled men, and the Government have 
shown wisdom in making concessions to enable agriculture to 
maintain a large proportion of its male workers. From the 
beginning farm work was a reserved occupation. Later, the 
age of reservation was lowered from 25 to 21, and the calling 
up of workers not reserved was postponed for some months 
in order to reduce interference with work at a busy time on 
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the farms. More recently it has been announced that the 
calling up of farm workers of 20 years of age may be put off 
for a maximum period of six months if it can be shown that 
they are “‘ key” men, and that it is impossible to find sub- 
stitutes for them. 


The need for continuing to give special treatment to 
agriculture’s labour problems cannot be too strongly empha- 
sised. Farming started the war with a handicap. Many 
farms were understaffed because of the competition of other 
industries and public works in the vicinity: farmers could 
not pay wages which could compete with those available in 
occupations requiring not a tithe of the skill or training of 
farm work. Let us hope that this question of labour will not 
be treated merely as a short-time emergency problem, to be 
ignored when the fear of starvation has passed. The present 
time affords an unequalled opportunity for putting into 
operation schemes for training boys for farm work. Vigorous 
farming in the future demands a supply of young and virile 
labour. 


Training boys and persuading them later to stay on the 
land, however, are two different matters. Training involves 
organisation ; to keep men on the land implies the payment of 
wages commensurate with skill. This brings us to the most 
important and certainly the most contentious problem of war- 
time farming policy, that of regulating prices and costs. The 
Minister of Agriculture said at the outset that the vicious 
spiral of rising prices and costs must be avoided. That was 
a good start. In a period of inflation costs tend to rise more 
slowly than prices; there are apt to be some exhilarating 
moments of profit-taking, but, as producers in every country 
in Europe know, the joys of swiftly rising prices are more than 
offset by the misery accompanying their ultimate fall. Costs 
may move upwards slowly, but they always come down very 
slowly, and sometimes not at all. From the point of view 
of farmers and farming there are obviously disadvantages in 
the payment of exaggerated prices for produce ; for the rest 
of the community the disadvantages are even more evident. 


Consequently price control was established early in the 
war. Within a fortnight of its commencement maximum 
prices were fixed for livestock, this being preceded by an 
order by the Ministry of Food fixing maximum prices of 
animal feeding stuffs at the highest price at which they were 
sold in the week prior to the war. Action was therefore swift. 
There was an attempt to keep a reasonable relationship 
between prices and costs of production. Prices of pigs and 
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eggs were fixed, and later adjusted upwards, and price, an 
subsequently marketing, control spread through the industry, 

Farmers naturally acquiesced in this control, but the pricg 
offered have not always been adequate to give that confidengy 
to the industry which is essential for the success of the cam. 
paign. It is reasonable, farmers suggest, that a relationshj 
should be preserved between prices and costs, but certainly 
not the pre-war relationship. Wages had risen steadily fo 
many years, while prices had been low and erratic. Lo 
before the war demands for labour and materials for the 
armament programme had led to higher prices for thei 
requirements. Moreover, during the early months of the 
war, the delays and the constant wavering in action by the 
Ministry of Food tended to reduce the confidence of pm. 
ducers. It was natural, therefore, that the National Farmer’ 
Union should have lost no time in pointing out some of these 
facts, and it was reassuring to the farming community that 
the justice of its claim seemed to have been recognised. Just 
before the Christmas adjournment Sir Reginald Dorman. 
Smith said that the “ Government recognised that if the 
desired increase in home production is to be secured, a higher 
level of prices will be necessary for agricultural products 
generally.” 

Provided that a reasonable level of prices 7s forthcoming, 
the nation need have little anxiety as to the ultimate success 
of the efforts substantially to increase food production. 
Those efforts are being made with vigour, and are directed 
with common sense. Let us hope that when this war ends 
we shall possess a balanced agricultural industry that wil 
combine throughout the traditional skill of our farmers and 
the vast technical knowledge which has been amassed in 
recent years. If war-time experiments and economies in 
distribution show that higher prices for producers and higher 
wages for farm workers need not mean higher prices for 
consumers to pay, let us hope the nation will benefit from 
those experiments in peace-tme. Let us hope that youth 
will have returned to an eager and confident industry ; that 
land now derelict or tragically ‘“‘ ripe for development ” wil 
carry ripening crops ; that we shall also continue to use our 
land to the full to feed our people in peace-time. For a healthy 
and well-farmed soil is perhaps the only legacy we can now 
make for which future generations would be grateful. 


GEOFFREY, BROWNE. 
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ASSET OR LIABILITY ? 


Waar is your soil worth ? Probably you have no idea. If 
you were a farmer you would, on leaving your land, expect 
no more than the value of unexhausted manures. In the old 
days the market-gardeners outside London were better off, 
for, under their tenancy agreements, they were allowed to 
take away the top spit (or spade depth) of their soil on vacating 
their gardens. 

Yet soil is but one of the components of fertility. Before 
you can grow a maximum crop six conditions are needed. 
Enough water, air, food, the right temperature, depth to 
root in and freedom from poisons, pests and diseases. The 
lack of any one of these may well prove fatal. 

You may supplement rain with the hosepipe and the water 
pot. Air you can give by digging and cultivation and by 
letting in the sunshine. Food must be given by manuring 
and composting, and if the first three conditions are fulfilled 
temperature will to some extent attend to itself. Your spade 
will look after depth to root in, while common sense and a 
spray programme will help to control and reduce poisons 
and pests. 

The soil is a very alive medium. One of our research 
bacteriologists has stated that a saltspoonful of soil contains 
from two thousand to five thousand million bacteria. Some are 
friends, others are enemies. The value to us of most of them 
is their ability to break down dead organic matter in the soil 
into humus and ultimately into nitrogen and carbon dioxide, 
both of which are vital to plant development. 

To do their work to the best advantage bacteria require 
the same six conditions that plants themselves demand, so 
_ good soil and quality plants must always go hand in 
and. 

Double digging, or trenching, is the best method of putting 
long-neglected soils, lawns and pasture-land back into fer- 
tility. To trench one marks off a section and digs a trench 
one spade wide and deep across the one end. All the soil is 
thrown into a barrow and wheeled and dumped all along the 
far end, where it will be used to fill up the final trench. 

You may reckon that most of the fertile soil is in your 
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top spit. Below that (except in gardens where cultivation 
has been maintained or in quite exceptional soils) the earth 
lies solid and far less fertile, therefore we leave it where it ig 
and avoid bringing it up to the top. Instead, we break it 
well up with a spade or a fork to aerate it and improve its 
drainage. 

Now along the open trench you may spread a i 
of farmyard manure, if you are lucky enough to have it, o 
leaf mould or rotted rubbish of almost any kind. Having 
done this the adjoining spit of top soil is turned over to fil] 
the first trench and the bottom soil is broken up as before, 
By this method you break up and loosen your soil to a depth 
of some sixteen inches. 

Garden soil in regular cultivation merely needs diggi 
over, but the sooner in the season this is done the better, so 
that any frosty nights may break down the clods to that 
fine crumb which rejoices the gardener’s heart in the spring. 


RAYMOND Busu. 
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MRS. RUDYARD KIPLING * 


Just before Christmas one of the most remarkable women 
of our time slipped quietly out of a life which had become 
meaningless to her. Caroline Kipling died on December 19, 
four weeks before the anniversary of her husband’s death, 
which occurred on January 18, 1936. This was the real 
date of her own life’s end. After Rudyard Kipling died 
she lived only to wind up his affairs, to give away—with a 
noble generosity—his manuscripts, to universities and 
libraries at home, in the overseas Empire, and in France, 
and to arrange for the disposal of Bateman’s, their lovely 
house in Sussex. She left life so quietly after a life spent in 
avoiding publicity that the newspapers hardly noticed the 
event, but it is not fitting that her unusual and attractive 
personality should pass away without any commemorating 
word. So, as I was one of her oldest friends and nearest 
neighbours, I have written these few rather disjointed notes, 
for I cannot let my old friend go without once again taking 
her hand in mine and talking for a little while of our many 
times together. For thirty-five years the intercourse between 
Great Wigsell and Bateman’s was constant. It is over, 
but the memory remains. 

I first saw Mrs. Kipling in 1900 at the Cape. She came to 
tea at Groote Schuur, where I was living, with her two 
children, Elsie and John, the latter only three. Rudyard 
Kipling was away on an excursion for several days with 
Mr. Rhodes, that was why his wife came without him. She 
and he were never apart if they could help it. 

Mrs. Kipling was a little dark woman, with sparkling 
eyes that shot a keen glance at life. She had small well-cut 
features, tiny hands and feet, her hair was brushed smoothly 
away from her forehead, and she never changed its fashion. 
She was witty and amazingly quick in the uptake, but her 
natural brilliance was kept so repressively under by a very 
quiet manner that people who did not know her well often 
passed her over in their eagerness to get to grips with her 
celebrated husband. They little knew what they missed, for 
her vivid and pungent observations about things and people 
were of the first order. 
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On this first occasion of my seeing her with her childre, 
I had the impression of a dear little trio of dark people, with 
eyes that saw everything, and wits that nothing esca 
The Kiplings already knew the Cape well in 1900, and late 
Mr. Rhodes built a house, The Woolsack, for them on his 
property. This he left for their use, and they wintered ther 
every year until South Africa became too sad a place fo 
those who, like Rudyard Kipling, had hoped to see a strong 
white nation grow up there. 

This, then, was my first meeting with Mrs. Kipling. | 
had known her husband since 1889, when, as a schoolgirl, 
I went with my father to stay with Colonel Lewin, to meet 
“a young Indian friend who has just written a book.” This 
old story accounted for my little tea party at Groote Schuur 
in 1900. 

I don’t remember that the Kiplings stayed long at the 
Cape that year, but I saw them a few times, and he helped 
me to run an appeal. When we were all at home I saw 
them occasionally, and we sometimes wrote to each other, 
But the real intimacy only began when we bought a house 
near them in Sussex, where they were already settled. That 
was in 1906. I first heard of Great Wigsell from them, and 
they constantly came over while the very considerable 
rebuilding was going on, and the first cup of tea we made 
in the house was made for them, while the builders knocked 
and clanked all round us. “ This,” said Rudyard Kipling, 
“is a good house. It has a right feel.” 

At this time our families—we each had two children, a 
boy and a girl—were growing up, and we managed some joint 
education, sharing a French governess at one time, and our 
girls going to the same dancing classes. The inspirer and 
helper on these matters was always Mrs. Kipling. Mr. 
Kipling kept himself strictly in the background in domestic 
and schoolroom affairs. Except for writing his books and 
correcting his proofs, his wife did everything for him. ‘“ You 
know,” he once said to me when we were all three together, 
“if ever I had wanted to go off with someone else, Carrie 
would have had to arrange it for me and take our tickets.” 

“Carrie” was, in fact, the organizer of his life, and she 
was wholly absorbed in him and in their two children. Un- 
moved by youthful adventures, prepared to fish children 
any number of times out of the millpond or the stream, 
ready with dry clothes or bathing suits or snowshoes for any 
number of young guests, unruffled as they dripped, either 
with water or gore from wounds, all over her lovely house, 
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she had perennial calm in all the small emergencies of life. 
And so great was her understanding of youth, and her 

pathy for it, that she was not only mine and my daughter’s 
friend, but at the end of her life she also made really intimate 
friendship with my granddaughter of 12, who often stayed 
with her alone at Bateman’s. 

I would dearly love to give others the picture I carry in 
my memory of Mrs. Kipling’s delightful and unusual per- 
sonality, of her aliveness, her interest in housekeeping and 
houses, in gardens, her friends’ as well as her own, of her 
unexpectedness in comment. Once, after Christmas, she 
was inveighing against the work entailed by thanking for 
unwanted presents, “‘ Now, if they would only give us a load 
of leaf mould!” And on another occasion, when we put in a 
new drainage system here, she followed every detail with 
absorbed interest. ‘‘ These,” she said, “are the really 
important things, and nobody ever shows them to one!” 

She used to chaff her husband unmercifully about his 
admirers. On one occasion we went to Brede—the Morton 
Frewen’s place—to meet a very royal Royal Lady. The 
Kiplings called for me, and we explained to him what he was 
in for. He was gloomily silent, but that afternoon I learned 
something new about him. The Royal Lady—she was a 
foreigner—had designed to talk about poetry and the arts 
to find out how “If” and “ Recessional” had been written. 
She began on that tack, but in less than five minutes she had 
forgotten all about poetry and was telling Rudyard Kipling 
what it was like to be acclaimed by a people. ‘‘ You bow, 
you smile, you give yourself to them,” she cried, and I knew 
that his afternoon had not been wasted. He had learned 
what it felt like to be a beautiful Queen in a Balkan country. 
All the same, Mrs. Kipling laughed at him all the way home. 

I have said that she was unexpected. The last time 
she lunched here—in November—we talked about taxation 
and how to meet it. I had just made the painful discovery 
that 8s. 6d., and not, as I had thought, 7s. 6d., was being 
deducted from each £. “Oh,” said Mrs. Kipling, ‘“‘ what 
a boring sum. Why can’t they make it 10s., that’s such easy 
arithmetic ! ” 

We laughed. Her outburst was in such comic contrast to 
the grumbling all around. 

The Kiplings’ kindness to children was depended on by 
all their friends. My own two were at Bateman’s as much as 
at home. If my boy found a flint implement or a curious 
plant, he would be off on his bicycle to show it, and as the two 
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families grew up the ties increased. For my boy talked ty 
Mr. Kipling more than to anyone else about the war that was 
coming. Then came the great test of overwhelming sorrow 
to draw us nearer still to each other. I shall never forget 
the morning in the autumn of 1915, when I looked out of my 
window and saw Mrs. Kipling driving up to the door in her 
little open car. Her face told her story. I ran down. 

John ? 

Missing.” 

Mr. Kipling was away from home at sea. He was un-get. 
at-able. He did not come home until the next day when the 
news met him. In the meantime she and I went the dreary 
round in London. I knew it all so well. Red Cross, regiment, 
hospitals, everyone kind, no one able to help. The Kiplings 
did not hear for months what had been their boy’s fate, 
His grave was never found. 

It is extraordinary to think that when Rudyard Kipling 
did come back from his sea trip, ill because of hardships from 
storms and rough food in small boats, to be met with this 
crushing blow, he said quietly, “‘ I must do the work I have 
to do,” and that he wrote Fringes of the Fleet, that brilliant 
and gay study of trawlers and minesweepers while he was 
in the deepest shadow. But the effort was too much. His 
health difficulties dated from that year. 

I saw them all through those days and months. The 
blow was mortal. After that they lived only for each other 
and their remaining child, whose life they were determined 
should not—if they could help it—be overshadowed by their 
sorrow. Mrs. Kipling wore no mourning. I sometimes thought 
it would have been easier for herself and for everyone who 
loved her if she could have given way more, but she could 
not and did not. 

The years never softened the sorrow for the Kiplings, 
although they rarely spoke of this. It was the second such 
grief they had had to bear. 

And now they have both gone into the Silent Land. 
Bateman’s, the place they made lovely, will know them no 
more, but no one who was ever there will forget either of 
them, neither the magic personality of the man of genius 
nor his vivid companion, who created for him the ardent 
family life his soul required. 


V. MILNER. 
Great Wigsell, January, 1940. 


Ringmer, 1940. 
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THE GENTLE ART 


“HE WOULD PUN THEE INTO SHIVERS.”—Shakespeare. 


Upon the river bank serene 
A Fisher stood where all was green— 
And looked it : 


Tow’rds evening, when the light grew dim 
He saw a fish—or it saw him— 
And hooked it : 


He took, when supper-time was come, 
The fish—or else the story—home 
And cooked it! 


C. J. D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester (1863-1905) 
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ON PROVENCAL ROADS 


An INLAND VALLEY 


Ir was nearly the welcome dinner-hour when I berthed 
“ Seraphine,” officially known by what the French all 
quaintly “‘ the mineralogical number of matriculation,” 1595 
CA 1, in the dark recesses of the vast T-shaped garage attached 
to the hotel at Apt-in-Provence. 

The place is unchanged, except for a substitution of 
odours, since the days when it stabled more than a hundred 
horses at atime. I think it still has a good few now and then, 
during the fairs, for the small farmers of these interior Proven. 
cal valleys are not motor-minded ; but there were none in 
evidence that evening. Big cars were slipping in from the 
Alps, from the Mediterranean, from the Rhone—from Digne, 
Marseille, Avignon, Aix. Lesser ones were spitting and 
growling as they started out along the radial cords of the 
network of country roads, to stations all around the encircling 
rim of hills; to peaceful hamlets that once slept uneasily 
behind crenellated and machicolated ramparts, with draw- 
bridge raised and gates closed, and now worry instead over 
one-way traffic rules, speeders and motor horns. 

Everything had quieted down for the night when we went 
back, after the coffee, to make sure that the petrol stopcock 
was properly closed. The exhaust fumes of the last entries 
were all dissipated, and as the dewy evening air stole in, a 
haunting smell of hay in the racks, mingled with a pungent 
equine scent, seemed to stir again. 

I made a gesture toward the empty stalls, and then to the 
big machines on the other side. 

“Ah, yes!” Sylvie sighed. ‘“ For the young.” (She is 
in the thirties.) ‘‘ And, of course, we could not have done in 
three days what to-day we have done in one. But when 
you have known and loved horses—you understand ? ” 

* * 

We were cruising through the hill-towns and amidst the 
feudal castles of Inner Provence, round about Apt, and had 
just left Bonnieux, whose patron, Saint Vincent, lost most 
of his prestige locally in the sixteenth century through non- 
feasance. Whether he was incapable or merely inattentive 
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to his job, nobody ever knew ; but he let the Protestants sur- 
prise a procession outside the walls—a procession in his own 
honour. The old provost laid about him so stoutly with his 
sword that, although wounded, he escaped capture, but the 
consuls were carried off and were recovered only by payment 
of a heavy ransom. 

“ And now; where do we go?” Sylvie asked. 

“ Well, to make the round of the forts, there is Lacoste 
on that next hill.” 

“Tt looks impressioning from here. Has it much of 
beautiful ? 

“Wait until I look at my notes. ... It was the first 
place seized by the Vaudois, in 1533. The Catholics re- 
captured and burned it in 1545. There was a horrible fight 
in an orchard, frantic mothers trying to drag their daughters 
away from a brutalised soldiery, and throwing knives to the 
girls so that they might kill themselves.” 

“No, no! Not to Lacoste,” Sylvie cried. 

“And the seigneurie belonged to the de Sade family,” 
I continued, “‘ to the Marquis who gave his name to nouns and 
adjectives that—well, nice dictionaries and encyclopedias 
intended for consultation in family libraries and young ladies’ 
seminaries jump from ‘sad-iron’ to ‘ sadly,’ or from ‘ Sadi- 
Carnot ’ to ‘ Sadler,’ or something like that.” 

“We do not go,” she said. And we didn’t. Nor to 
near-by Cabriéres, once (as its name indicates) a camp of 
goatherds; later, a central point for some thirty Protestant 
communities and instigator of a lot of miscellaneous killing 
and burning. When the Catholics took it, in April, 1545, 
just before they seized Lacoste, they evened the score by 
hanging thirty of the leaders forthwith. 

The rest of the men were shut up in the lower halls of the 
castle and the women and children in the church. Then 
under some second impulsion, possibly a rebellion of the 
prisoners, they were all butchered except their chief, Eustache 
Maron, who was taken to Avignon and formally hanged. 

“We do not go,” Sylvie said conclusively, “‘ to Cabriéres 
either. Is there no place where it is not all about killings 
and burnings ? ” 

“They seem to have been the principal occupation here- 
about for a long while. But Ménerbes might not be bad. 
There was a chapter connected with a queer sort of romance 
in its history.” 

“T know how it will begin, though,” Sylvie suggested 
mischievously. ‘‘‘ The lands included in the feud, after 
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belonging to the great family of d’Agoult, passed to the Holy 
See.’ Is it not?” 

“Tt is. But almost everything around here did. That 
was too easy a guess. You should have begun back in the 
fifth century, when Saint Castor wandered in with his wife, 
and let her go off to found a convent in a gorge of the Luberon 
while he stopped behind to build a monastery . . .” ‘* Which 
was destroyed by the Saracens,” she broke in, hazarding 
another success in anticipating the story. 

** A probable and easy guess, my girl. A ten-to-one shot, 
But this time you lose. It was destroyed by the Saxons and 
the Lombards. You may sit down—in the car—and we will 
get along over there. You will see what happens to small 
people who are too cock-sure about their knowledge and make 
up history out of their own heads.” 

‘“‘T know,” she said, demurely. ‘‘ The good, kind teacher 
who has the book open before him looks at it slyly, and sup. 
plies the right answer. Like that,” she finished, inconse. 
quently and inconsistently with the pretended rdles. 

“ Like that,” I assented, receptively, as we had not yet 
started, and I did not have to watch the road. 

But to get back to Ménerbes and its story: it had its 
violent experiences during the so-called Wars of Religion, 
including a fifteen-months’ siege in 1577-1578, which “ assem- 
bled a good part of the nobility of France and the Comtat, 
and cost immense sums,” a siege commanded by Henri de 
Valois, Duc d’Angouléme, a brother of the king on the left 
hand. He spared the place, however, as he hoped to have 
the seigneurie of it. 

A more intriguing interest attaches to the tomb in the 
garden of the ancient citadel crowning the end of the narrow 
ledge on which the village is built. It is that of Jacques. 
Charles, Count of Rantzau, who died in Ménerbes in 1789 of 
‘an ancient gout,” after living there in lordly style for eight 
years with an open table and a band of musicians in his 
service. “A man of the world, tall, gracious, witty, and 
even caustic, speaking fluently German, Latin, French,” he 
found in this remote corner an asylum (offered him by the 
Princess de Tingri) as a voluntary exile, a political refugee. 

He had been captain of the guard of Christian VII of 
Denmark and Norway, who married Caroline Matilda, sister 
of George III. On account of weakened intellect, the Danish 
king—but you must read the historians if you want to know 
about that. It is too far out of key with the vibrations of 
shimmering sapphire and emerald, turquoise and aquamarine, 
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geen through the transparent golden air of a summer morning 
in Provence. Suffice to say that Christian submitted most of 
the affairs of State to his ministers, especially to his doctor, 
Struensee, favourite of the royal couple, but generally 
detested. 

Rantzau entered into a plot to overthrow the prime 
minister, a plot concocted by the dowager queen and based on 
Struensee’s criminal relations with Caroline Matilda. The 
captain was to seize the young woman and carry her off ; but 

of the scheme went wrong. Struensee was convicted and 
beheaded. George III, in fury, demanded the head of 
Rantzau also, and the count fled to the neutral soil of France. 
He remained for some years in Avignon, or in Chateauneuf 
du Pape (where it is to be feared, if you know the wine, that 
he increased his gout), but on hearing that the Duke of 
Cumberland, brother of the king, was expected as a visitor, 
he slipped away to the quiet sanctuary of Ménerbes. 

As we came away, Sylvia looked back at the massed pines 
that watch over the grave, a crown of golden green lifted high 
toward the sun. Then she turned her eyes toward the white 
walls of Lacoste on the near side of the valley, and from them 
to Cabricres, glowing in the slight haze veiling the hills on the 
farther slope, half-way up to the towering mass of Gordes. 

She had taken the rosary out of her little handbag, and 
was slipping it quietly through her fingers. By and by she 
crossed herself, and I caught enough of the murmured words 
to know what she was saying. 

“ Requiescat in pace. Requiem eternam dona eis, Domine, 
et lux perpetua luceat eis!” 

“ Hasque, 0, easque, Domino! Amen!” I responded 
softly, uncovering as one does in such presence here. And 
then, for a moment, almost as imponderable as the poise of 
a feather, her hand rested upon mine on the wheel. 

* * * 


In the days of the Cesars, that valley across which we 
were looking, the valley between the Luberon and the moun- 
tains of Vaucluse, was threaded by a road which came down 
through the Cottian Alps to link the Empire with its favourite 
colony, Arles. The bridge by which it (or one of its branches) 
crossed the river Coulon, a few miles below Apt, is still stand- 
ing and in use, though the main highway now passes a little 
to the north. It is called the Pont Julien. 

About twenty miles farther west there was a much more 
difficult problem for the Roman engineers, that of crossing 
the Durance with its wide bed of loose gravel which is some- 
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times nearly dry, and again overfilled by a wicked rush of 
flood waters thickened with grey mud. 

The Roman bridge, if there was one, was swept away 
with the Roman dominion, and all public safety went with 
it in the same wave of destruction. A band of robber 
established themselves on the site, preying upon traveller 
descending to or climbing up from the ford or the ferry. 

And then came “a pious man named Sibertus,” who, 
instead of esconcing himself in a cell to contemplate his own 
holiness, as was the wont in those days, enlisted a few other 
like-minded—or, in any case, a few lusty bullies—and pro. 
ceeded to “‘ knock seven bells’ out of messires the bandits, 
to such effect that they fled the place. Whereupon he and 
his fellows, remaining on guard, turned their energy to 
helping distressed wayfarers and to keeping up and improving 
the roads. The spot which in the days of its terror had been 
known as Maupas, the evil passage, became celebrated as 
Bompas, the good passage. 

Or so it is said. At all events, it is called Bompas to-day, 
and the great National Road No. 7 crosses the Durance there, 
on its way from Avignon to Aix-in-Provence ; crosses by a 
suspension bridge able to carry the heaviest loads yet motor. 
ised. The chateau near by, on the other fork of the highway 
(you must keep to the left, a little beyond the turning into the 
bridge, to see it) is the remaining part of the medizval fortified 
monastery. 

For, while the etymology of the name ‘“‘ Bompas ” may be 
suspect, it is historic fact that Sibertus and his little group 
attracted kindred spirits who built a chapel and eventually 
established a community of fréres pontifs, bridge-building 
monks, whose works grew in importance as their experience 
and confidence increased, until they brought even the Rhone 
under subjugation. The bridge at Avignon upon which all 
the world dances around was the work of one of their graduates, 
Saint Bénézet, perhaps the only engineer who was ever 
canonised. 

Collaterally, they carried out undertakings for reclaiming 
and irrigating the river lands, and became so rich that they 
excited the cupidity of great feudal lords round about, even 
of the Count of Provence himself. For protection they sought 
adoption by one of the great military orders, the Templars or 
the Knights Hospitallers, and in the fourteenth century Pope 
John XXIII transferred them to the discipline of the Car- 
thusians, under which they grew in wealth and splendour. 


Henry HARDINGE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


* VICTORY OR SLAVERY ” 
To tHE Epitror or The National Review 


Smr,—There are a couple of sentences in the January 
“Episodes of the Month” that cannot be too often remem- 
bered, reiterated, and acted upon. Here they are: “The 
issue [with Germany] must be settled here and now, once and 
for all. The adjournment simply means our ultimate 
annihilation.” Will you permit me to reinforce those words 
with a quotation from a speech delivered by Rudyard Kipling 
at Folkestone, on February 15, 1918 ? 

“Tf for any reason whatever we fall short of victory— 
and there is no half-way house between victory and defeat— 
what happens to us? This. Every relation, every under- 
standing, every decency upon which civilization has been so 
anxiously built up will go—because it will have proved unable 
to endure. The Hun ideal, the Hun root-notions of life, will 
take its place throughout the world. Under that dispensation 
man will become once more the natural prey, body and goods, 
of his better-armed neighbour. And from this order of life 
there will be no appeal, no possibility of any escape. This is 
what the Hun means when he says he intends to impose 
German kultur (which is the German religion) upon the 
world. This is precisely what the world has banded itself 
to resist. . . . Our trial will not be made less by the advice 
and suggestions that we should accept some sort of com- 
promise—which means defeat—put forward by Hun agents 
and confederates among us. They are busy in this direction 
already. But be sure of this: nothing—nothing we may 
have to endure now will weigh one featherweight compared 
with what we shall most certainly have to suffer if, for any 
cause, we fail of victory.” 

Golden words, these, as true to-day as they were when 
first spoken twenty-two years ago. They deserve to be 
blazoned upon the minds of all patriots, at once for the 
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encouragement of the valiant and the discomfiture of th 
cowardly and ignoble. 


Faithfully yours, 


E. H. BLaKeEnry, 
Winchester, 


New Year's Day, 1940. 


MINISTERIAL SALARIES 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sir,—I was much interested in reading your notes on 
Ministers’ and Members’ salaries. Surely at this time of 
crushing taxation, it is for Ministers and M.P. to set an 
example by rescinding some part of the extra salaries they 
were recently granted in Parliament. It must occur to them 
that their words to the nation on economy and sacrifice 
would have a real meaning if they did so. 

Yours, etc., 


G. WHELER. 
Carlton Club, 


Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THIS WAR AND CRICKET 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Str,—The seeming stalemate of mechanised warfare may 
be lightheartedly likened to the “ unwearied patience,” as 
W. G. Grace leniently described it, of the many and exasper- 
atingly great “‘ stonewallers””’ of his era in cricket. ‘‘ How 
if,” he asked, ‘‘ there were a Scotton at both ends?” Or 
an eleven of Scottons! Among such Louis Hall may be 
supposed holder of the game’s record in nugatory batsmanship, 
for this professional once remained at the wicket an hour an 
fifty minutes without troubling the scorer. 

We forbear to pursue the simile of sport and war to the | 
topic of a practice—only too characteristic of the otherwise 
impeccable Shrewsbury—of ignoring balls on the off-side 
altogether, and none more deft than he in the art of cutting 
late. ‘‘ Timelessness”’ was evidently the assumed essence of 
those palmy days of Peace and Cricket. Perhaps this may 
be regarded by the Nazis as the Allies’ “ secret weapon.” 


January, 1940. E. T. Keng. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A CORRECTION 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Sm,—In a paragraph headed “A Renegade,” in the 
January issue of your paper, you very properly castigate 
Eric Holm, the Afrikaans broadcaster at Zeesen, as one of 
the “ most despicable of men.” Unfortunately you unwit- 
tingly give further currency to the misstatements concerning 
this man’s antecedents issued by the South African Govern- 
ment’s Information Officer, who should have known better. 
This man is not a Jew, and even in Nazi Germany would not 
be classified as one. Iam sure, therefore, that in the interests 
of truth you will desire to correct the statement that Holm 
isa “ South African Jew.” 

The true facts appeared in some of the South African 
newspapers following the Information Officer’s statement, and 
are that Holm’s grandfather was a Lutheran pastor, as also 
was his great-grandfather, though, according to Holm’s 
father, who lives in South Africa, and who is a loyal Union 
subject, the great-grandfather was a convert from Judaism. 
A typical comment on the Information Officer’s statement 
appeared in Die Volksblad of October 31, 1939, which said :— 

** It appears from this family tree of his parents that 
Mr. Holm, the announcer of the German wireless station, 
can by no means be designated as a Jew, and that it is 
absolutely ludicrous to talk of ‘ his fellow Jews’ as the 
Information Officer did. By doing so our Government 
official went even further than the Nazi Government in 
Germany, where, until recently, a person was only 
accounted a Jew when one of his grandparents was a 
Jew, but a German when one of his great-grandparents 
was a Jew.” 

While I do not desire in any way to detract from your well- 
deserved strictures on this traitor, it seems to me, as a South 
African professing the Jewish faith, that he cannot be properly 
described as a renegade from a faith he has never professed, or 
as a traitor to a race to which he has never belonged. 

Yours, etc., 


January, 1940. VERITAS. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A DECADE OF FRENCH FICTION 


THE end of a decade is a convenient milestone in the history 
of most human activities. Looking back now over the 30's, 
a wide and crowded landscape, such as that of the French 
novel, falls into perspective, and we can begin to see not 
only the shape of the wood, but the relative size of the trees, 

During the last decade French fiction has recovered 
steadily from the chaos and demoralisation of the post-war 
period. There has been an _ inevitable sifting. Some 
novelists such as Paul Morand and Jean Cocteau, have turned 
to other media. The dilettantes have either grown tired, or, as 
is the case of Henri de Montherlant, have become serious 
craftsmen. The field is not so wide, but the standard set by 
the eight or ten outstanding authors writing to-day is high. 
Between them they represent every important aspect of 
their craft. 

One of the most remarkable features of the last twenty 
years has been the popularity of the family chronicle. In 
England we have had Sir Hugh Walpole’s “‘ Rogue Herries” 
series, and John Galsworthy’s “ Forsyte Saga.” In France 
there have been M. Romains’s ‘‘ Men of Good Will,” M. 
Duhamel’s “ Pasquier Chronicles,” M. Roger du Gard’s “ The 
Thibaults ” and M. Béhaine’s “ History of a Society.” The 
realisation that the time has not yet come to write with 
detachment of the contemporary events is probably the main 
reason why all these authors have chosen the period between 
1890 and 1918. 

The fourteen novels which M. Jules Romains has pub- 
lished since 1930 under the general title of ‘‘ Men of Good 
Will” are by far the most important interpretation of 
Parisian life since Balzac’s ‘“‘ Human Comedy.” M. Romains, 
like all great writers, has a message to deliver. He has 
hammered out for himself and any who care to accept it, a 
creed which he calls Unanimism. Put briefly, unanimism 
is a kind of pan-hominism, a belief that all men can unite 
in and with the Universal Purpose. The more M. Romains 
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ges of human nature, the more optimistic he becomes. Evil, 

ttiness, selfishness, there may be, but in the midst of the 
turmoil there are Men of Good Will, and these M. Romains 
believes must triumph, since ultimately all things work 
together for good. 

Animated by this belief, M. Romains turns the searchlight 
of his genius on the whole life of Paris as it was before and 
during the war. His method is like that of a dramatist with a 
revolving stage. Turn by turn he brings into view the small 
shop, the luxury flat, the rentier’s suburban villa, and then 
again the shop. He treats the story of the bookseller, the 
society woman, the scientist, the artist and the maniac in the 
same way. At first the general effect was a little disjointed, 
but as the work has advanced we can see how M. Romain’s 
uanimist theory weaves all these separate stories into a 
coherent whole. 

It has often been said that there comes a moment in the 
life of every French writer when he feels he must set down 
in words his creed as an artist. That moment apparently 
came to M. Duhamel when he was writing the fourth volume 
of his ‘‘ Pasquier Chronicles.”’ ‘I hold,” he says, “‘ that the 
novelist is the historian of the present, whilst the historian 
is the novelist of the past.’’ This belief in the historical 
importance of the novel links him with Jules Romains, but 
whereas the doctrine of unanimism shapes all M. Romains’s 
work, M. Duhamel is content merely to observe and record. 

During the past ten years two outstanding novels by M. 
Duhamel have been translated into English. The first was 
“Salavin,” the story of a little man, who, finding he can do 
nothing to influence the course of events, determines at least 
to achieve his own salvation. But his efforts to attain per- 
fection only lead to profound unhappiness. Finally, after a 
life of self-abnegation in Tunis, he is brought back to Paris 
to die. In death he discovers, not perfection, but his real 
self, and in that discovery, peace. Well over 9,000 copies 
have been sold of the English translation of this book. 

“Salavin”’ is the story of one man. “The Pasquier 
Chronicles,” of which five volumes have appeared in England 
at irregular intervals since 1933, is the history of a family 
and their friends. Again the scene is Paris, and the period 
the thirteen years between the Dreyfus Affair and 1907. 

The story revolves round Raymond Pasquier, a hack 
writer who by dint of stupendous efforts becomes a family 
doctor. Pasquier is one of the supreme examples in all 
literature of genius gone astray. Victims of his egoism and 
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eccentricity, his patient wife and his five children are dragged 
from house to house, sometimes affluent, more often in the 
direst poverty, till at last all but the wife contrive to esca 
Old and sick, she is left to struggle till she dies with the 
vagaries of her unmanageable, but withal gallant and lovable 
reprobate of a husband. The book is the creation of a great 
spirit with a wide and tolerant vision of that admirable, 
exasperating creature, Man. 


M. Roger Martin du Gard’s family saga, “‘ The Thibaults,” 
won the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1937, and has been a 
best seller in England. In spite of certain obvious r. 
semblances to M. Duhamel’s “ Pasquier Chronicles,” ‘“ The 
Thibaults’ has a highly individual savour. Where M, 
Duhamel is content to chronicle, M. du Gard, noticeably 
influenced by André Gide, endeavours to interpret. The 
Thibaults and their friends belong to a slightly higher strata of 
the Parisian bourgeoisie than the Pasquiers, the father being 
the French Catholic equivalent of a Victorian churchwarden, 
Through a friendship formed at school, the lives of his two 
sons become linked with those of a Protestant family. With 
the utmost subtlety M. du Gard explores the problems which 
arise from this situation—the romantic, misunderstood friend. 
ship of two boys, a young man’s infatuation with an older 
woman, the hesitations and failures of adolescent love. It is 
a book of overtones as well as half-tones, the master’s hand 
never fumbling in its firm, clear exposition of the theme. 


M. René Béhaine is still adding to his own saga, which he 
has called “‘ History of a Society.”’ Again the period is 1890- 
1914, but the theme is the decay of the old families who 
once lived contentedly in their country chateaux, but are now 
drifting away to a quite different life in the towns. M. 
Béhaine’s political and religious views—he is a somewhat 
curious mixture of royalist, pacifist and atheist—have 
caused him to fall between three stools, so that he has not 
received either in France or in England the recognition which 
his great talents deserve. The three volumes which make up 
“The Survivors,” translated into English in 1938, actually 
date from 1914. Two more, ‘“‘ Les Nouveaux Venus” and 
** Si Jeunesse Savait,” have not been translated. The sixth 
volume has just appeared over here as “ The Conquest of 
Life.”” It brings the story of the declining de Laignes family to 
the point where the second generation in the person of 
Catherine defies the opposition of her clan by becoming 
engaged to Michel Varambaud, who represents the rising 
middle class, 
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Without comment and without distortion M. Béhaine 
quietly lays his facts before us, till there is no escaping the 
conclusions he has all the time intended we should come to— 
the rottenness at the core of this semi-feudal family, the 
pettiness of life in a cathedral town, the futility of an educa- 
tion based on a conception of life utterly remote from 
twentieth century reality. ‘“‘The Survivors” is a fine, 
dignified piece of work and an illuminating account of a 
side of French life of which we in England generally know 
little. 

Perhaps because the French mind is so orderly, French 
authors and artists generally fit neatly into little groups. 
But there is one important writer who is difficult to classify. 
This is M. Jean Giono, author of “‘ The Song of the World.” 
The song of M. Giono’s title is the song of love and hate, 
peace and strife which is universal and eternal. Some English 
critics, forgetting the work of Mary Webb, and expecting 
from a French novel subtlety and sophistication, were puzzled 
by this story of fundamental passions. The scene is set in the 
French Alps, and the characters are mountain folk of a type 
little known even to their fellow countrymen. 


Antonio, a kind of D. H. Lawrence hero, who lives beside 
a river and earns some sort of a living catching fish, sets out 
with a lumber jack named Sailor to seek the latter’s missing 
son. They stay for some time at the house of Toussaint, a 
hunchback healer, and here, after strange adventures, they 
achieve their quest. The son is in hiding because he has 
married the daughter of a rich and mysterious breeder of 
oxen named Maudru, and has caused the death of his rival, 
Maudru’s nephew. Sailor is murdered, but the son, his bride 
and Antonio eventually escape to their own district, where 
apparently Maudru’s wrath cannot follow them. It is all very 
feudal and remote from our everyday experience. We are so 
used to gabbling ourselves that the terse speech of these men 
of the earth who talk by silences is not at first easy to follow, 
but the book is well worth the effort. M. Giono’s knowledge 
of trees and fish and river lore will surprise those who imagine 
that the French know nothing about the countryside. 

M. Georges Bernanos presents a totally different view of 
rural France in his “‘ Diary of a Country Priest.”” Brought up 
against the weaknesses of his own character, the furtiveness 
of the peasant children, the local tradesmen’s greed and the 
sophisticated sins which he discovers at the chateau, the 
young curé of the title finds his ecclesiastical upbringing and 
lack of worldly knowledge a severe handicap in the difficult 
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role he has chosen to fill. He finds little favour among his 
ecclesiastical superiors, but a staunch ally in the curé of the 
neighbouring parish, a magnificent, unorthodox, militant 
Christian of the twentieth century. After a tremendong 
battle of wills, which is one of the most powerful scenes in 
the book, he comes to terms with the lady of the chateau, the 
only woman who understands him. 

There is only one flaw in this absorbing story, and that is 
that much of the writing in the Diary appears far too subtle 
for a young curé of such limited experience and education, 
genius though he so obviously is. We cannot help feeling 
that we are listening, not to the curé, but to the innermost 
thoughts of M. Bernanos himself. Alien as the book is to 
the experience of many of us, it is nevertheless unforgettable, 
Full of striking passages, one must suffice to suggest the 
measure of the book : 

“Revolt which spends itself in insult, in blasphemy— 
perhaps, after all, that is harmless enough? .. . Hatred 
against God always makes me think of possession by devils, 
‘And then the devil entered into him’ (Judas). Yes, it is 
‘ possession, madness. Whereas that shifty fear of the 
Divine, that oblique flight through life, as of a man in the 
shadow of a wall, while the whole earth is bright with sun- 
shine. . . . It puts me in mind of some wretched animal, 
dragging itself back into its hole, having served as the play- 
thing of cruel children.” 

“The Diary of a Country Priest ’”’ is the eternal story of the 
struggle between good and evil, told from the padre’s point 
of view. M. Francois Mauriac approached the same story 
from a rather different angle. Born of that solid provincial 
stock which has given France so many of her doctors, lawyers 
and writers, he should have turned out an orthodox Catholic— 
had he not discovered the writings of M. André Gide. To 
the men of Mauriac’s generation and upbringing Gide preached 
a creed of uncompromising egoism. Family life, which 
cramped the development of the individual, he hated ; self: 
sacrifice, which in his opinion resulted only in frustration 
and hypocrisy, he abhorred. 

Imagine the effect of such a doctrine, enunciated by so 
gifted and persuasive a writer, on a young man like Frangois 
Mauriac. Henceforth he was to see life in terms of an unend- 
ing conflict between self-gratification and _self-repression, 
between body and soul. The struggle goes on perpetually 
in his own mind. He is no mere observer, like Romains or 
Duhamel. His characters are mere puppets, his plots only an 
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excuse for self-analysis, a re-staging of the psychological 
battle in which he is perpetually engaged. 

In “ Destinies,’’ which was written before 1930, the victory 

to self-indulgence. Since that date the tightening-up 
of morals which has been so marked during the last decade 
in France has also become apparent in M. Mauriac’s work. 
The difference in outlook is already noticeable in “‘ Viper’s 
Tangle,’ written in 1932. The influence of André Gide has 
waned, and Catholic readers who once dreaded to hear of 
M. Mauriac’s latest piece of heresy, have now welcomed 
him back to the fold—even to the bosom of the family. It 
is a pity that more of M. Mauriac’s books have not been 
translated into English, for they have expressed admirably 
the moral chaos and recovery of our time. 

If M. Mauriac at one time threatened to kick over the 
traces, M. Henri de Montherlant has crossed the Rubicon 
ofrebellion. Like many others of his generation, M. Monther- 
lant was plunged into war before he had time to think about 
life. He emerged from it physically unscathed, but without 
either anchorage or purpose. He dabbled in athletics, bull- 
fighting, self-indulgence, but each experiment, although it 
gave him material for a novel, proved more unsatisfactory 
than the last. Finally he departed to North Africa with the 
intention never to write again. 

Montherlant went into the wilderness a disappointed 
amateur. He returned one of the clearest, most courageous 
and independent thinkers alive to-day. The first novel by 
the new Montherlant was ‘“ Lament for the Death of an 
Upper Class,” published over here in 1935. The book, 
which is a biting denunciation of two decaying noblemen, 
and a virulent expression of the author’s contempt for a 
society which tolerates the old and the inept, has none of 
the nostalgic charm suggested by the English title. The 
French would be more exactly translated as “* The Celibates.” 

Two years later appeared “‘ Pity for Women,” the trans- 
lation of two volumes of a tetralogy which will be completed 
by the publication in England of ‘‘ The Lepers.” ‘‘ Pity for 
Women,” the study of a writer’s relations with several types of 
women, is not for those who like what is sometimes called the 
fiction of escape. The problem of marriage, and all its 
implications as it affects an artist, is thrashed out by a man 
who has the courage to pursue every thought to its logical 
conclusion, however disconcerting that may be. 

M. Montherlant carries his profound distrust of ornament 
to a doubt of even beauty itself. Every woman is seen 
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through the authors’ depreciative eyes. Neither is Pierre 
Costals, the central figure of the story, a pleasant character, 
If he comes at last to consider marriage with Solange, it ig 
not because of her beauty, her charm or her wit, but because f 
she is submissive and will not interfere with his whims or his 
work. M. Montherlant’s style and outlook are of the greatest 
significance, but his creed of uncompromising egoism and 
merciless veracity will never win him general popularity. 

Sooner or later every sincere writer must come to grip; 
with the problem of how to live successfully in this difficult 
world. M. Bernanos has accepted the solution of the Catholic 
Church. M. de Montherlant appears to have found his 
salvation in absolute individualism. He rebels against any 
constraint which convention may try to put upon his personal 
liberty, but as long as he can avoid everything which he finds 
unpleasant, he does not appear to take much interest in what 
is going on round him. André Malraux is also a rebel, but 
an active rebel, who, far from attempting to ignore present 
social conditions, has done everything he can to change them, 
During the Spanish Civil War he was for a time in command 
of the International Squadron of the Republican Air Force, 

Three different types of the French mind are clearly 
reflected in the work of the outstanding novelists of to-day, 
Mauriac and Montherlant are essentially introspective. They 
concentrate on the individual and his relations to a small 
set of people. Romains, Duhamel and Roger Martin du 
Gard are impersonally interested in a larger, urban, middle- 
class group. Malraux’s outlook, characters and settings are all 
cosmopolitan ; he subordinates the individual to the cause. 
The experiences of one character such as Manuel in “ Days of 
Hope” may give artistic unity to the book, but there is no 
hero, all being of equal importance in the author’s eyes. Nor 
is M. Malraux interested in love or women. There is no love 
interest at all in “ Days of Hope,” and only one very un- 
important woman. “ Storm in Shanghai ’”’ has a minor love 
theme, but in the grim struggle which M. Malraux generally 
describes there is neither time nor place for love. 

Whilst MM. Duhamel and Romains re-create the past, 
and M. Montherlant tries to ignore the present, M. Malraux, 
like our own Sir Philip Gibbs, nearly always chooses a topical 
theme. Conflict, the soul not only of drama, but also of the 
novel, is generally external and violent. His latest novel, 
“* Days of Hope,” is set against the background of the Spanish 
Civil War. | 

From orthodox M. Duhamel to rebellious M. de Mon- 
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therlant, French novelists to-day are still, with one exception, 
working in the psychological tradition of Paul Bourget and 
his deciples. That exception is M. Malraux, who in almost 
every point runs contrary to it. That future critics will 
assess him as one of the most important writers of this decade 
there is little doubt. The next ten years will decide whether 
he heralds a new outlook and a new departure in the art of 
fiction. 
A. E. 


THINGS ARE WHAT THEY ARE 


Tut British Casr. By Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, G.C.S.L., 
G.C.LE., D.S.O., with an Introduction by Viscount Halifax, 
K.G. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 9d.) Blue Books and White 
Papers have become, in these bewildering days, best sellers 
to the man in the street, and this tiny pamphlet, in its 
crimson paper cover, deserves an equal popularity. For 
reasons which can only be surmised, his Majesty’s Government 
have, in the present crisis, refrained from making use of the 
services of Lord Lloyd. No doubt men of rooted convictions, 
long vision and consistent purpose are awkward bedfellows 
in the ordinary atmosphere of political compromise, but the 
present times are not ordinary. Yet, when our home-hatched 
troubles come back to roost, it is strange to reflect how often 
men with memories are heard to murmur: “ Lord Lloyd 
was right after all.” He has an unerring gift for delving 
down to the linchpin which holds a matter together and 
hitting it hard and straight on the head, and his love of 
country is a consuming fire. Therefore this modest tract, 
which has earned full-page reviews from all serious journals, 
should be universally read. 

The rights of nations, says Lord Lloyd, have an historical 
basis. ‘‘ Christianity challenged not the military power but 
the moral authority of Cesarism.” From the moment that 
men believed that Christ had come to redeem all mankind, 
slavery stood condemned and the right of every soul to free 
and equal treatment within his own community was estab- 
lished. This principle of liberty spread slowly downwards 
through the countries of Western Europe and brought about 
our present civilisation. Therefore this civilisation is rooted 
in a national soil. Freedom in the world is only possible if 
_ every nation has the right to its own independence, institu- 
tions and creeds and if, while holding fast to them, it respects 
those of other peoples. To enclose the nations of Europe in 
an artificial military and economic strait-jacket which, while 
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it denies them independent action, imposes on them hea 
obligations, is to ask an impossible surrender. Disputes wil] 
and must arise, but while the principles above described hold 
good, civilisation and progress will not thereby be endangered, 
Germany, on the other hand, has enslaved her own peopl 
in order that she may enslave the world. That is the funda. 
mental doctrine we are out to fight, the right to enslave 
arrayed against the right to freedom. The present war iy 
but a continuation of the last. Wrap it up in lengthy 
explanations as you will, the fact remains that we fought in 
1914 to overcome the military domination of Prussia and 
that we are fighting to-day Germany’s refusal to accept not 
the frontiers of the Treaty of Versailles but the validity of 
any frontiers at all. It must never be forgotten that the 
treaty-makers at Versailles did not break up the Austro. 
Hungarian Empire. They merely delineated the frontiers of 
its member nations who had already proclaimed their own 
independence. Herr Hitler, “‘ autocratic in temperament, 
apocalyptic in vision, ruthless in execution,’ saw in the 
demoralisation of his own country and the weakness of his 
neighbours the opportunity for restoring Prussian military 
domination with the goodwill of all classes. Nevertheless he 
administered his doctrines to the world in graduated doses, 


a8 
In the annexations of the Rhineland, Austria and Sudetenland, = Chu 
though his reasons were compelling, his excuses had, more or } pos 
less, a savour of reality. He was but acting up to the claims | con 
of Self-determination and Race. With the annexation of | dec 
Czecho-Slovakia and Memel, he dropped the mask, and on 
April 1, 1939, he gave utterance to what was, according to 
his own idea, a perfectly genuine declaration when he said: 
“We have given Central Europe a great fortune, namely, 
peace.” 
We are arrayed in conflict with a spirit, a creed, an 
inspiration, not a man, for that spirit has always been reflected 
in the ideals and upbringing of the German race. Viewed in J 4, 
the light of all that makes life worth living, we are contending | p, 
with the Powers of Darkness. How to overcome those powers } of 
and in the future to establish sane nationalism in the world, |}, 
not a Utopian internationalism which will but encourage the § of 
serpent to lift his head again, that is our problem. 
BISHOP HENSON ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND { H 
THE CuuRcH OF ENGLAND. By H. Hensley Henson. (English | W 
Institutions No. 3.) (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) } ™ 
When Lord Stamp, as General Editor of the series, persuaded § P 
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Bishop Hensley Henson to deal with that great and historic 
institution which is called the Church of England he made an 
admirable choice and one that was bound to ensure a brilliant 
and attractive result. Brilliant, for nothing that Dr. Henson 
ever writes or says can fail to be that; and attractive, 
because, whatever he may have said about a subject pre- 
viously, there is always the possibility of surprise, either in 

ard to his more recent views or the conclusions to which 
they have led him. And when they are reached those con- 
clusions are trenchantly expressed in no half-hearted fashion. 
In the matter of Disestablishment, for example, he is con- 
vinced that recent events have rendered the Establishment 
of the Church of England “ morally indefensible’ and he 
gives what he terms many “relevant facts” in support of 
his conviction. Optimistically he affirms that :— 

“When the English nation is again free to interest 
itself in its domestic concerns, and again gives attention 
to the Established Church, it is certain that the issue of 
Disestablishment will once more present itself. It is 
not likely that its settlement will again be postponed.” 

We are not so sure. Moreover, with Disestablishment there 
would be Disendowment—“ material and sentimental ”’ losses 
as Bishop Henson calls them—of those funds which the 
Church so desperately needs. For our part, as to this grave 
possibility we are more inclined to agree with an earlier 
conclusion of the same writer when (in 1918) he was moved to 
declare that :— 

“An observant and considering English citizen, 
persuaded of the truth of Christianity, and assured of 
its civic value, will be slow indeed to withdraw from 
religion in this country those resources which are indis- 
pensable to its efficiency.” —Hdinburgh Review, January, 
1918). 

For ourselves, on this matter we feel more strongly in 
accord with the sober and considered judgment of the Very 
Rev. Henley Henson, Dean of Durham (1918) than with that 
of Bishop Henson to-day. Moreover, if present signs are to 
be trusted it is the forecast of the Dean rather than that 
of the Bishop that is most likely to be realised. 

Apart from this admittedly controversial question, how- 
ever, about which it is so easy to hold two opinions, Bishop 
Henson has given us an altogether excellent book, and one 
which should prove of great value, more particularly to that 
mythical person “‘the Man in the Street.” For in com- 
paratively brief compass he has given a live story of how the 
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Church of England came to be what it is. His chaptey 
dealing with “The English Bishops” and “The Englis, 
Clergy ” are full of interest and should be studied with cap, 
As to the Church Assembly—with which Dr. Henson hy 
always had an imperfect sympathy—he is good enough ty 
say that in the course of twenty years it “ has achievoj 
much and learned something.” This from such a quarte 
may be regarded with chastened satisfaction. At any rat 
by Bishop Henson’s resignation of the See of Durham th 
Assembly has lost one of its ablest speakers and most de 
lightful critics. If, however, from his retreat in East Anglia 
Dr. Henson will go on putting forth his critical and con. 
structive thoughts in still more volumes like the present 
one, he will be doing good service to the Church in mud 
needed directions. 


TWO SCOTSMEN 


A PaInTER’s TurouGH Firry Years. By 
A. S. Hartrick, R.W.S. (Cambridge University Press. 15s) 
Sanps oF Time. By Sir James Purves-Stewart. (Hutchin. 
son. 18s.) Of these authors, both born and bred in Scotland, 
the painter has fallen in love with the English village, the 
doctor has practised in London. Further, each has had an 
interesting career abroad. Mr. Hartrick knew Gauguin, van 
Gogh and Toulouse-Lautrec, while Sir James Purves-Stewart 
earned his knighthood in Salonika. Mr. Hartrick, as befitsa 
painter, is an exact observer and has a fund of common sense, 
but his writing is pedestrian. Hardly more distinguished, 
and certainly more prolix, is Sir James’s autobiography. 
Like all doctors he is extremely interesting on his own job, 
his chapter on a “ Physician in the Law Courts ”’ is really 
valuable, but he embarks on lengthy, and not always accurate, 
digressions, based on third-hand sources. When, on the 
other hand, he writes on what he has seen in Soviet Russia 
interest is immediately aroused. 

Mr. Hartrick gives a pleasing sketch of the art world of 
Paris and London at the close of the last and the beginning 
of the present century. In those days a serious-minded 
artist could keep the wolf from the door by illustrations in 
the weekly papers. But the camera was close at hand and 
journals were combining to the detriment of artists. The 
author was a leading light in the forming of the Chelsea 
Arts Club and the New English Art Club, but as this century 
advanced he deserted London for the West Country. In his 
illustrations, Mr. Hartrick was just in time to see the last 
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of the pre-petrol countryside and so was able to draw—in 
every sense of the word—country types which no longer 
exist. He soon learned that these outwardly simple peasants 
were shrewd craftsmen and his comments are correspondingly 
wise and understanding. 

Energy and enterprise are the corner-stones of Sir James 
Purves-Stewart’s career. Not content with taking a simul- 
taneous medical degree in Edinburgh and London, he has 
proceeded to master German, French, Italian and even 
Russian. Needless to say that the South African as well as 
the Great War found him in the thick of it. There are 
interesting sidelights on the start of a young doctor in a 
strange capital and of the early struggles in Harley Street, 
and it is a pity we are not given more information on medical 
conditions in Salonika during the years 1916-7, where Sir 
James earned a K.C.M.G. at the age of 48. This, however, 
did not prevent him from having to build up his practice 
all over again. There are two remarkable photographs of 
Comrade Stalin, but best of all is a striking portrait of Herr 
Hitler. The eyes are those of a madman. 


A CHRISTIAN BODY POLITIC 


THe or A CurisTiAN Society. By T. S. Eliot. 
(Faber. 5s.) This important book is based on three lectures 
delivered in March, 1939, by Mr. Eliot, at the invitation of 
the Master and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and so is but a rough sketch of a vast theme. Yet even in 
this form it is, for all its academic camouflage, a revolutionary 
bomb to thoughtful minds. While the prose is lucid, the 
author’s meaning is not always clear. This is not altogether 
Mr. Eliot’s fault. Both the lecturer and the lectured suffer 
from the common evil of living in an age of spiritual and 
intellectual chaos, wherein only chaos is glorified. All that 
thoughtful men can do at present is to try to recover their 
bearings ; before any concrete proposals can be even mooted, 
values must be reorientated. This searching of heart and 
conscience is all that Mr. Eliot has set out to do, and he has 
succeeded in making us think. 

An excellent example of present-day muddled thinking 
is the assumption that because Germany and Russia are 
aggressively anti-Christian the democracies are fighting a 
Christian Crusade. This red-herring has the obvious advan- 
tage of diverting our attention from the mote in our own eye. 
The fact that all religious sects are tolerated in England does 
not make us a Christian country. Mr. Eliot does more than 
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point this out; he insists that the time is at hand whe 
England has got to make the choice consciously made by 
the Nazis and the Bolsheviks, and to accept or reject 
Christianity as the keystone of the body politic. Democracig 
and bureaucracies are quite capable of coining their om 
faith in the form of a pseudo-religious panacea, and of imposing 
it on the ignorant in a pretty totalitarian way [see the League 
of Nations Union]. As the author remarks, totalitarianism 
has a tendency to “ reaffirm on a lower level the religious. 
social nature of society,” though a democratic totalitarianism 
shirks even that duty. 

The author, however, relights no fires in Smithfield. His 
Christian State would tolerate unbelievers and make full us 
of their services pro bono publico. Nor would the rulers be 
chosen because they were better Christians—“ a regiment of 
saints is apt to be too uncomfortable. . . . It is not primarily 
the Christianity of the statesmen that matters, but. thei 
being confined, by the temper and traditions of the people 
which they rule, to a Christian framework within which to 
realise their ambitions and advance the prosperity and 
prestige of their country. They may frequently perform 
un-Christian acts; they must never attempt to defend their 
actions on un-Christian principles.” 

Mr. Eliot, who wisely confines his remarks to England, 
insists on the continuance of the Anglican Established 
Church (and presumably the ‘“ Kirk”? in Scotland) as the 
National Church, but not a Church subservient to the State. 
Some conflict between the Church and State will be inevitable 
in any healthy community, but it will be the wholesome 
conflict of natural forces so symbolically perfected in the 
Gothic arch. King Henry II and Becket would have united 
as one man to slay the modern Liberal who affirmed that 
both the King and the Archbishop were wrong. For if the 
Liberal is right the entire edifice of the Body Politic crumbles 
as would an archless cathedral; and that, the author main- 
tains, is precisely what is likely to happen to the England 
of to-day. 


THE WONDERS OF NATURE 
Nature Parape. By Frank W. Lane. (Jarrolds. 165s) 
Those who give passing thoughts to the type of life led by the 
animal and insect world, think of the lower animals as sleeping 
and waking, eating and hunting, preening their fur and 
feathers and rearing their young; they have no idea of the 
variety of ways in which these tasks are done. Mr. Frank 
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Lane, who has written in The National Review, tells true 
stories drawn from all corners of the earth which reveal the 
incredible ways in which Nature provides for her own. We 
read of the “‘ cowboy ” ants of America whose principal food 
is a substance called ‘‘ honey dew,” secreted in the stomachs 
of certain aphides. When tickled in the abdomen by the 
antenne of the ant, the aphis raises its body and is 
“milked.” To ensure a plentiful supply of honey dew, the 
“cowboy ” ants herd the luckless aphides into a “ ranch ” 
surrounded by earth walls and appoint guards to preserve 
them. They even provide food to enable the aphides to 
breed, so that their supply of “‘ honey dew ”’ is inexhaustible. 
The ants of Texas are just as remarkable in that they cultivate 
an allotment and raise a crop. When an alligator hibernates 
he first swallows a large stone. His digestive organs work on 
this substance all the time he is sleeping, and are therefore 
kept in perfect condition until he wakes up. American 
hibernating bears get over similar difficulties by a diet of 
herbs containing laxative properties when their winter sleep 
comes to an end. The photographs in the book are as 
absorbing as the text: an earwig is portrayed pulling a toy 
railway coach 30 times heavier than itself. A dwarf chameleon 
is seen catching a fly by throwing out a tongue the same 
length as itself. The fact that truth is stranger than fiction 
is proved on every page of one of the most entrancing books 
that we have ever read. 


PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


THE PHILosoPHy OF PHysIcaL ScIENCE. By Sir A. Eddington. 
(Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.) An impasse may 
usually be circumvented by a return to the starting point 
and a fresh beginning made along a new line of approach. 
In physical science the starting point is observational know- 
ledge and the new approach a critical examination of its 
nature. This is scientific epistemology, the central theme in 
Sir Arthur Eddington’s latest book. What do we really 
observe ? What can we actually know? By asking such 
questions, epistemology is the watchdog of science letting 
through no assertion of doubtful credentials. The geometer’s 
perfect measurement of length is, in this universe of omni- 
present electromagnetic forces, unobservable and therefore 
meaningless. So, too, a combination of precise position and 
exact velocity at any instant is unobservable. To incorporate 
such unobservables in a hypothesis is bound sooner or later 
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to reach the impasse where theory and observation are at 
variance. 

The new method of approach has proved its worth, in 
the case of Relativity ant Quantum, as Eddington clearly 
shows. In his own words, Relativity should be “ regarded as 
a new outlook . . . rather than a particular axiom or hypo. 
thesis.” A new outlook on space, time and gravitation that 
has been brought about by a critical re-examination of the 
fundamentals. Quantum theory, too, has a similar origin, 
Both have had far-reaching results in modern physics. What 
might this method further elucidate? The author makes 
guarded speculation, the nucleus, radiation, cosmology. 

Even more important for Eddington is what follows from 
the new outlook brought about by epistemological examina. 
tion. Our knowledge, gathered and selected as it is by ou 
sensory equipment, must, by its very nature, be subjective. 
Subjective also are the laws we think we observe in the 
outer world. A law of objective Nature that does not conform 
to our ideas of law remains unrecognised. Chance, the 
negation of law to our way of thinking, nevertheless governs 
many observed phenomena. 

Having shown the triumphs of epistemological method in 
Relativity and Quantum physics, Eddington then applies 
the same procedure to fundamental intellectual concepts of 
analysis, of structure, of existence. From this procedure he 
builds up the “ outline of a general philosophical outlook 
which a scientist can accept without inconsistency ” and one 
which philosophers of wider scope can appreciate as a 
valuable contribution to philosophy as a whole. 

Whether or not this hope is realised Eddington will have 
erected another milestone on the path of science, and his 
thought-provoking book should be read by all who have 
ideas on the philosophical value of science. 


FORTITUDE 
Lapy NITHSDALE AND HER Famity. By Henrietta Tayler. 
(Lindsay Drummond. 15s.) Lady Nithsdale is justly famous 
for the masterly rescue of her husband from the Tower on 
the eve of his execution, and Miss Tayler gives us a vivid 
account penned by the heroine herself: but what is not 
known is that this ‘“‘ crowded hour” was succeeded by over 
thirty years’ exile and a grim struggle for existence. Few § 
women (or men, for that matter) combine the qualities of (2 
swift and daring action with endless patience under almost 
unbroken adversity. After his escape in February, 1716, § 
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Lord Nithsdale fled to France while his wife looked after her 
husband’s interests in Scotland. But her lord was soon 
clamouring for her company. Ever obedient, she crossed the 
Channel and, so rough was the passage, she nearly died from 
an ensuing miscarriage. As the tale of penury continues one 
wonders why Lady Nithsdale ever bothered to rescue her 
futile husband, an aristocratic good-for-nothing if ever there 
was one. Yet her devotion positively increased with his 
worthlessness. James III allowed them each a pension of 
200 livres, on which she kept herself and her daughter while 
Nithsdale got more and more into debt. Her brother, Lord 
Powis, seems to have given no help and she only got sporadic 
assistance from her rich sisters, Lady Montagu and Lady 
Carrington. The burden of financial relief fell on the 
Traquairs who were not wealthy and had a large family of 
their own. The cream of the book is the correspondence 
between Lady Nithsdale and Lady Traquair, who was 
Nithsdale’s sister. Matters mended when the Nithsdales took 
charge of the baby Duke of York, but the improvement was 
not permanent. Their son, who, as Lord Maxwell, was 
allowed to resume possession of the Scottish estates, showed 
himself as mean and as selfish as his father, but to him Lady 
Nithsdale did not turn the same blind eye of indulgence. 
Exile is a sore test of character and the women seem to have 
stood up to it better than the men. This is possibly the best 
of the “ Tayler ” Jacobite books 
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